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For the Companion. 


CHARITY AT HOME. 

The Forbes girls had been at 
a reception, and were just step- 
ping into their carriage when 
they saw Nelly Bigelow coming 
up the street. 

“Drive on home, Thomas; we 
will walk. Oh, Nelly!—such an 
age since we saw you! You 


+ "? 


must go shopping with us! 

The three had been school- 
girls together, and had never 
forgotten their old friendships, 
although now they seldom met. 
and Dora Forbes were 
leaders in a fashionable circle 
of society, while Nelly was a 
teacher in one of the public 
schools. 

The delicate silk-and-velvet 
costumes of the two first con- 
trasted oddly with Nelly’s coarse 
waterproof suit. Butthe Forbes 
girls seemed never to think of 
that, though Nelly, with all her 
good sense, thought of it, and 
struggled bravely not to care. 

At the corner a wretched de- 
formed lad tried to sell them 
some papers. 

Dora’s cheeks flushed and 
filled, ‘You poor 
child!”’ she said, handing him 
some money. ‘‘See, girls! this 
is certainly no impostor.” 

Jenny also gave kim some 
money, but Nelly stood mo- 
tionless. 


Jenny 


her 


eyes 


“Do you think we were de- 
ceived? Perhaps -you don’t ap- 
prove of giving alms on the 
street?’ they said, eagerly, ap- 


pealing to her for advice just as when they were all the week, Augustine is to furnish the sup- 


at sehool. 
“LT have no right to an opinion,”’ said Nelly. 
The sisters exchanged significant glances. 


“They think it is meanness in me,” thought | 


Nelly, bitterly. 

They went into Sharpless’s. Nell bought 
some flannel, taking out a well-filled purse to 
pay for it. While she still held it, a white- 
haired old lady, a friend of the Forbeses, ap- 
proached them. 

“Ah, girls, just in time to help in a good work! 
Those poor people burned out last night,—forty 
families. I have asubscription-paper here; how 
much will you give?” 

“Don’t put ournamesdown. Just say ‘Cash,’ ’”’ 
said Jenny; and the warm-hearted, 
girls emptied their purses. 

“And—your young friend?” said the motherly 
old lady, glancing at Nelly’s full pocket-book, 

“IT cannot make a contribution,” 


generous 


she said, 





ta large one,—we don’t ask everybody to 
sive like these dear girls,—but a trifle.” 

“Leannot give anything to-day,” said Nelly, 
tirning away. As she walked to the door, she 
heard Dora say, in an indignant whisper,— 
“Nonsense! nobody is so poor that they can’t 
sive something if they choose.” 

There was an embarrassed silence for a few 
minutes as they walked up the street together. 
But Dora and Jenny soon forgot the incident, 
and were as gay and affectionate as before. 

“What are you going to do to-morrow, Nelly?” 
Stid Dora, “It is a legal holiday, and of course 
Your school must be closed. I wish you would 
come and spend the day with us. Weare going 
0 drive out on the Wissahickon in the 
hoon, and have tea and a dance in the 
boat-house in the evening. The boys are 





| tating; “‘just plain walking-dresses. 
| will come, Nelly.” 





| thought, as she walked wearily home. 





per, and mamma is to chaperone us. You posi- | 
tively must come, Nell.” 

“There will not be more than a dozen,’’ began | 
Jenny, eagerly, “and no—no dressing,’’ hesi- 
Say you 


Nelly was only eighteen. And a drive all the 
afternoon in the park, with a dance, and perhaps 
Dora’s handsome cadet brother as a partner! It 
was long since she had had any glimpse of 


pleasure. And then—it would not cost any- 
thing. How could she resist? 


“I think I can go,’’ she said, her eyes spar- 
kling. ‘‘I will determine this evening, and send 
you a note by mail.” 

As the girls left her, she noticed how people 
glanced at them with a smile of pleasure. With 
their airy dresses, sweet, innocent faces and 
light-hearted voices, the dull street brightened 
as they passed. Nelly was as young and pretty 
as they, yet nobody looked after her with 
pleasure. 

“] give nothing away,—not even smiles,’’ she 
In her 
purse was her quarter’s salary. There was not 
a penny of it which was not appropriated,—so 
much for groceries, so much for the boys’ clothes 
and shoes; not a penny left to give away. 

The Bigelows were wholly dependent on 
Nelly’s earnings and her father’s salary as 
book-keeper, and the supply was scant. She 





saw many a poor creature in need of help, and 
it galled her intolerably that she had nothing to 
give. 

‘What was it that Dora had said?’ she mused, | 
as she walked along. ‘‘ ‘Nobody so poor that| 


after- | they cannot give something if they choose.’ ” | 
Sybil | 
mem-|the bare little dining-room where the family | me, or you would know. Nobody does—since 


The words rung in her ears as she went into | 


CHARITY AT HOME, 


who talked in monosyllables to his children, 
His shabby coat was buttoned with an air of im- 
pregnable dignity. Nelly remembered as in a 
dream, that when her mother was alive she had 
seen him joke and laugh heartily. But since 
her mother had gone, he had grown lifeless, 
silentand old. His children, even Nelly, shrank 
from his cold blue eye. 

When her mother lived the tea-table had been 
bright and merry,—no matter how poor the fare. 
Now Thad and Joe were squabbling in whispers 
over the dry bread and stewed apples, while 
Alice grumbled outright. 

“You got your pay to-day, Nell. We might 
have something better than starvation diet.’’ 

Nelly winced as if she had been struck. How 
hopelessly rough and vulgar Alice and the boys 
were growing! Surely it was not her fault. She 
worked hard for them all day, and when she 
came home in the evening with her nervous 
headache, they betook themselves to the street 
for companions. - 

“Where are you going to-morrow, boys?”’ she 
said, gently. ‘It isa holiday, you know.” 

“You bet we know!’’ They nudged each 
other and giggled. ‘Big goings-on to-morrow. 
Never you mind.” 

“What will you do, Alice?” 

“Follow the parades, I reckon,’ tossing her 
head. 

Her mother’s daughter tramping about the 


streets in a crowd of half-drunken men! Nelly 
looked at the boys with a searching gaze. They 


had honest, manly faces, but hard and defiant 
lines were already coming into them. 

She sat silent a long time. The drive on the 
Wissahickon and the dance! It was not easy to 
shut the door on that dream of delight. At last 
she looked up cheerfully. 

“What do you say, children, to a picnic? 
Farly start, big basket, boat to Rockland, fish- 
ing,—all kinds of fun.” 

“Nelly!” 

‘Do you mean it?” 

The children started up. ‘‘We never did such 
athing!” cried Alice. “I never was farther out 
of town than the water-works in my life!”’ 

“Oh, Ally, that cannot be true!”’ 

“Yes, itis true. You don’t take any care of 


bers of the club, you know, and it is their plan. | were seated at supper. It was not a hilarious |mamma died.’”’ The child’s lips trembled. 
hey have been busy decorating the boat-house! assemblage. Mr. Bigelow was a thin old man, | 


“T will take care of you now, little sister,” 





said Nelly, putting 
around her. ‘Well, 
you say, boys?” 
Thad and Joe looked at each 
other. ‘We made a sort of en- 
gagement,”” said Thad; “but 
we'd rather go with you, and— 
we will 
lutely. 
Mr. Bigelow had left the ta- 
ble and wandered aimlessly to 
the window. Nelly ran after 


her arm 
what do 


go,”” he added, reso- 


him and caught his hand. It 
was like caressing «. wooden 
statue. 

“Papa,—you will go with 
us?” 

“J, Nelly, on a_ party of 


pleasure!" 

He stared down at her. The 
color actually rose into his with- 
ered cheek. ‘You don't think 
IT could, my child? You do not 
want a poor old man like me?” 

Something in his look re- 
vealed to Nelly the truth,—the 
utter loneliness of the old man’s 
life, the hungry craving for love 
and companionship, which she 
had never given him. She held 
his. hand in hers a moment, 
stroking it, and then kissed it, 
She could not speak, 

“T will go, my child.” 

ler father’s voice was strangely altered. He 
went into his own room, and did*not come out 
again. 

Nelly was busy until late in the night. There 
was a tongue to boil, and a certain kind of 
cookies to bake. The boys hovered over her, 
happy, meddling at every turn, but singularly 


| gentle and affectionate. 


}on, 


| been these many years! 


| 





| father talk before. 


this way! 


“Mother used to make this kind of cakes, 
Arn’t they nice?” . 
Alice had her sleeves rolled up and her apron 
Never was anybody more busy or impor- 
tant. Nelly joked and laughed, and made more 
fun out of the packing of a basket than ever was 
made since time began. 
within her. 


But her heart was sore 
What a trifle was needed to make 
these children happy, and to bind them to home! 
How solitary and cheerless her father's life had 
A little out-spoken 
love, a little cheerfulness, was all that was 
needed, and she had been blind to it all these 
years! 

The picnic was a very simple matter. 
who can afford 
laughed at it. 
the horse-cars. 


People 
pleasure every day would have 
They went out to the Park in 
Then they sailed up the broad, 
bright river to Rockland. Then Mr. Bigelow 
found a dark pool, and rigged his old rods, and 
taught the boys how to fish. They found out 
he had been a famous fisherman in his day. He 
told wonderful stories of old exploits, brought 
up old jokes, and was not a little vain of the 
boys’ shouts of applause. 

The children actually never had heard their 
They felt they knew him 
for the first time. Thad was moved to confide 
his scrapes with the Latin teacher to him, and 
little Joe fell asleep with his head on his knee. 

‘Don’t take him away, Nelly,’ said the old 
man, when she would have removed him. “‘If 
only my children would come closer to me in 
Perhaps they will.” 

Nelly left Alice to preside over the dinner. 
She spread it on a big rock. Her father and the 
boys kindled a fire, and Mr. Bigelow cooked the 
three fish they had caught. 

You never heard such jokes and laughing,— 
you never saw people with such ravenous appe- 
tites!: After dinner Thad, who had a very sweet 


little pipe of a voice, sang some songs; and then 
Mr. Bigelow asked them if they knew “The Bay 
and sang it. 


of Biscay, oh!” 
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It was moonlight when they came home, tloat- 
ing down the river between tiie dark, wooded 
banks. Nelly sat with Alice clinging to her. 
“You are the best sister in the world!”’ said the 
child, 

Her father took her hand in his, ‘‘It has been 
one of the happiest days of my life, Nelly. 1 
thought my children cared nothing for me, but I 
shall never be alone again.” 

Years have passed since that day. Thad and 
Joe are now sturdy young fellows, and engaged 
in business. Alice is a gentle, bright-faced girl. 
Nelly is a happy wife and mother. Her old 
father sits by her fireside, and her children are 
his pets and darlings. There has not been an 
hour in which she has not striven in little ways 
to make others happy. But she never forgets 
that first day when she learned the lesson of 
self-sacrifice, nor the tone of her father’s voice 
as he said, ‘I shall never be alone again.” 





ADVERSITY. 


If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 

I think if we were always glad 
We searcely could be tender, 


Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 
Earth would grow cold, and miss, indeed, 
Its sweetest consolation. 
If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish were granted, 
Patience would die and hope depart— 
Life would be disenchanted. 
—_—— +o —_———~ 


For the Companion, 
THE GIANT. 


The whole population of the village was going 
down street, but Dr. Hicks was going up. His 
black coat was buttoned more tightly than usual 
about his spare form, and his eyes glared re- 
bukingly through his spectacles upon his neigh- 
bors, hurrying by to the circus. 

The doctor, in his quiet house on the hill, had 
a dozen boys, who, under his teaching, were 
preparing for college. He knew that they were 
hard at work now, with the windows closed to 
keep out the sound of the band and the cheering 
under the big tent. He had attended to that 
before coming out. 

By dint of controlling boys twenty years, the 
doctor had begun to look upon all mankind as 
his pupils. He would have liked to tweak the 
ears of the squire, or set him down to ninety 
lines of Virgil when he saw him going under 
the canvas cover. 

The next moment the good old man stopped, 
appalled. ‘There was his senior class—the three 
boys who were reading the Iliad—standing at 
the ticket-office—high hats, downy upper lips, 
canes and all. 

“Young gentlemen, I thought better of you 
than this!” 

“We had a half-holiday, you remember, doc- 
tor.” 

“But to spend it in this scene of folly!) You 
intend Mr. Maury. 
What confidence would a dying patient have in 
you, who had seen you staring at these painted 
creatures and human monstrosities? 
exercise my authority, 


to become a_ physician, 


I do not 
Lonly ask you to con- 
sider your own self-respect.” 

The boys grew red and angry. They had 
planned this visit for days. The doctor stood 
looking anxiously into their faces. 

Maury langhed. ‘We'll not go, sir. But 
out of respect to you, not to ourselves. Come, 
Doys.”’ 

Maury, who was always spokesman and lead- 
er, had not the least doubt that the boys would 
follow him. The doctor looked after him with 
friendly eyes. Judge Lloyd came up at the 
moment. “It is easy to see who is your favor- 
ite scholar,”’ he said, 

“No, no. Charley is not my best Grecian, 
and is deficient in mathematics, But he is an 
independent, high-spirited lad. Good blood. 
I knew his father well—James Maury.” 

“An orphan, eh?” 

“Yes. His guardian sent him to me ten vears 
ago. There was property enough, it seems, to 
educate him, but no more, 
lonely life enough. 
friends, 


The boy has hada 
He has no kinsfolk nor 
The other boys have letters, boxes, 
visits from their friends, and go home in the 
holidays; but Maury has nothing to give inter- 
est to his life,—except, indeed, the wish not to 
disgrace the Maury name.” 

“If you please, sir, this is for you,” said a 
queer-looking boy, running against the doctor's 
legs and handing him a note. 

“DEAR Srk,”"—the note ran,—“T am the uncle and 
only living kinsman of your pupil Charles Maury. 
As I wish to confer with you in reference to the 
boy, and eannot come to you, I shall feel myself 

reatly indebted to you if you will accompany the 

arer, who will lead youto me. Respectfully, 
WILLIAM K. SPERRY.” 


“Uncle! ‘Manry’! Most extraordinary co- | was but one way to give him a chance, to make | 
ja man of himself, and T took 1,” 


incidence! Ah! here is a postscript.” 





tion a secret, especially trom my nephew.” 

‘‘And where is Mr. Sperry?’ demanded the 
doctor, turning to the boy. 

“I'll take you to him,” he said, and he began 
to dodge through the crowd, the doctor follow- 
ing him. Finally he entered a house, with win- 
dows looking towards the circus. 

The doctor sat down, bewildered by the sud- 
den summons, the beating of drums, and the 
clangor of cymbals. 

‘Mr, Sperry being a stranger has doubtless 
blundered into lodgings in this place. It must 
be exceedingly unpleasant for a man of refine- 
ment to be within hearing of all this vulgarity. 
I shall take him home with meat once, ‘Sperry’? 
Yes. Charley’s father did marry a Sperry. Old 
Maryland family. Very strange I never heard 
of him before, though.” 

The doctor's eyes, as he meditated, wandered 
to the window. Opposite was a large opening 
in the canvas tent. The interior was in direct 
view. The doctor was human. He looked, rose, 
walked to the window, 

The county had emptied itself into the circus, 
The massed heads rose, tier upon tier, from the 
tan-bark to the roof. The ring-master strutted 
into the centre of the circle, whip in hand. 

“IT have the pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, of 
introducing to you the world-renowned giant, 
Magog; measuring seven feet and nine inches 
from head to heel. Step out, Magog!” 

Magog entered the arena, clothed in scarlet, 
with nodding plumes in an immense chapeau, 

“One of a family of giants!’’ shouted the 
showman, ‘Father and mother both giants! 
Fifteen children, all giants, and this is the young- 
est! Show your paces, Magog! Feel his arms, 
gentlemen. Solid flesh. No deception.” 

The great creature stood still while a crowd of 
men and boys pinched and fingered his limbs. 
The doctor turned away with a sudden feeling 
of nausea. If this monstrosity had any human 
feeling, what tortures he must undergo to be 
thus exhibited asa beast! ‘But it is probable,’ 
thought the doctor, “that he is but an animal, 
after all.” 

“Where is Mr. Sperry?’ he demanded, impa- 
tiently, of the boy. But that youth was staring 
through the windows into the tent. 

“Cireus is broke up! Magog’s comin’ this 
way!"’ he eried, excited]; 

“Magog!” 

“He lodges here, sir.’ 

The doctor would have escaped, but it was too 
late. The door opened, and the great mass of 
flesh, scarlet and nodding plumes entered. It 
filled the room. The doctor fairly gasped for 
breath. 

“I will go elsewhere to meet Mr. Sperry,” he 
said 

“Why,” laughed the boy, “this is Mr.Sperry!” 

Magog motioned the dumb and stunned doc- 
tor to a seat, and waited until the boy had left 
the room before he spoke. 

“Tam Charles Maury’s uncle,” he then said, 
in a voice singularly low and almost tremulous, 
“T know all that you would say,”’ he hastened 
to add,—‘‘the disgrace, the misery tohim. Per- 
haps the boy can be saved from knowing it. 
That is why I sent for you.” 

Ile leaned his head on his great staff, and was 
silent. The doctor could not speak, The mon- 
ster had some of the feelings of a man, That 
was plain; but his poor Charley,—to find one of 
his family and kinsfolk in—this /—a creature not 
only set apart by Nature from his kind, but so 
degraded as to be willing to make a show of 
himself! 


*‘Charles does not know that he has any liv- 
ing kinsfolk,”’ he said, guardedly. 
sary that he should know?” 

“That is for you to determine, doctor,’’ said 
Magog, in the same low, humble voice. “I will 
tell you the circumstances, 


“Is it neces- 


“Twas his mother’s only brother. Owing to 
my—my misfortune,’’—glancing hastily down 
at himself,—‘“‘I never was able to enter into any 
profession or trade. My father left mea small 
farm in Maryland,—barely enough to support 
me and the old black 
on me. 


servants who waited 


“It is a very pretty place,” he said, his broad 
face lightening. ‘When Jenny died—that was 
Charley’s mother—they brought the boy home 
tome. I was very fond of him, sir. 
noble boy! 
boys, still?’ 

“Yes, no doubt.” 

“Well, sir, I used to think much of that boy’s 
future. He had no chance of an education. I 
had a bare pittance; he had nothing.” 

“Pardon me!—his father left some property.” 

“Nota penny. To cut the matter short, there 


He was a 
He is very different from other 
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“You will oblige me by keeping this communica- 
& y ping 





| grow into manhood. 





“You have exhibited yoursell to educate this 
boy! The money has come from you?” 

The doctor rose as he spoke. His voice failed 
him, but he held out his hands. ‘“‘Sir, I honor 
you! You have done a heroic deed! And it 
was but just now that I thought you”— 

“A brute,’ said Magog, with a feeble laugh. 
‘*Many people feel that way; but not all,—not 
all! God made us all with the same blood and 
the same feelings, no matter how hideous our 
bodies. Many of the people who come to look 
at me remember that.” 

‘This life must have been a terrible one to a 
man of sensitive feelings.” 

“It has not been pleasant,” said Mr. Sperry, 
quietly; “but the boy has been happy. He will 
take his place in the world now. But I have 
more to say. I intended that he should never 
know that such a being as I, was in the world; 
but we giants are nota strong race.”” He paused, 
with a faint smile on his face. ‘The exposure 
and fatigue has brought disease. The physi- 
cians say that my death will be sudden, and, if 
I continue in this life, immediate. I sent for 
you to ask what is to become of Charles Ihave 
saved a sum sufficient to carry him through his 
medical course, which I will leave in your hands, 
The boy need never know of me. When you 
have this money secure, I shall be contented. 
The end may come when God pleases.” 

“You do not wish to see the boy, or to speak 
to him?” the doctor asked, looking keenly at 
him. 

The great creature trembled through all of his 
unwieldy body, but he answered, quietly,— 

“I would give years of life to touch his 
hand! Why, sir, what has kept me up through 
this life of torture but the thought of him? But 
no,—no! Do not bring him here. He would 
despise me. I—I could bear that from other 
children, but—not from Charley!”’ 

“You have left the matter with me,’’ said the 
doctor, rising resolutely. “I am going to tell 
him the whole story. I shall bring him here to 


you. Not a word, Mr. Sperry! I know I am 
right.”’ 


But the doctor went home in sore anxiety. He 
was by no means sure that the result would be 
right. Young Maury was a reticent, silent boy, 
proud of his name and blood. Was he capable 
of appreciating the noble self-sacrifice of his 
uncle's life? “If he does not, I shall be tempted 
to turn him out of my house,’’ muttered the 
doctor. 

He told Charley the story that evening. The 
boy listened without a word. When he had 
heard it all, he rose and took up his hat. He 
was very pale. 

“Where is my uncle?’ he asked. 

“T suppose—the circus, It is the hour for the 
evening performance,”’ stammered the doctor. 

“You will come with me?” he said, going to 
the door. 

The doctor followed meekly. When they 
reached the street outside of the circus, a great 
crowd was in wild excitement. 

“The giant—Magog—he is dying!’’ some of 
them cried. 

“Where is he?” 

‘In that side tent there. 
poor monster!” 

A few moments later the crowd about the 
fallen giant was thrust aside, and Charley Maury 
rushed forward, dragging one of the most skilful 
physicians in the town to his side. 

‘You must save him, doctor!—you must save 
him! Heis my uncle. He is the only friend I 
have in the world!”’ he cried. 

“Uncle?” muttered tipsy Joe Hill. ‘‘Why, I 
thought that young Maury was a gentleman.”’ 

Charley caught the words, ‘This is a gentle- 
man,” he said, laying his hand on poor Magog. 
**As noble a gentleman as ever God made!”’ 


He fell in the arena, 


The doctor drove the crowd out of the tent. 
When Magog opened his eyes they rested on 
Charley kneeling before him, and they filled 
with sudden terror, He struggled to rise. 

“Do you know who I am?’ he whispered. 

“Oh, why did you not tell me before?” cried 
Charley. ‘“‘I have been so alone in the world! 
I will never leave you again, uncle. I shall be 
a happier, better boy, now that I know that there 


is one in the world who cares for me. I shall 
have a home now like other boys.” 
His uncle looked at him bewildered. Was the 


boy actually rejoicing to have found him? 

“But you forget,” he said. “I am a giant, 
and have followed this low business.’’ 

“There could not be too much of you,” he 
said: “surely not too much of such an uncle as 
you.” 

‘How do you feel now, sir?” asked the physi- 
cian, anxiously. 

“Better, doctor. 

He did not die. 


I can’t afford to die now.” 
Charley seemed suddenly to 
He hurried his uncle hack 





to Maryland, took possession of the old farm, 
taught and studied by turns until he had gained 
his profession. He is a physician now, with a 
loving little wife and two rosy boys, who, like 
himself, declare every day that they have the 
best uncle in the world, and that there never can 
be too much of him. 





For the Companion. 
A SURPRISE. 

“It’s mean, Charley Upham, to treat that poor 
boy so!” 

“Why, I only langh at him because his legs 
are so funny, All the fellows do that.” 

“Except me, if you please,’ was the rejoin- 
der. ‘I never could see any pleasure in making 
fun of the unfortunate, especially of those who 
can’t help themselves.” 

“Pshaw! Fellowslike him don’tcare. They’re 
glad to be noticed. Why, everybody knows 
that his father isa drunkard, and his mother 
isn’t much better. He may think himself for- 
tunate if respectable people speak to him at 
all.” 

‘Unjust and unkind!’’ said Hal Jenkins, the 
lad of thirteen, who was trying to defend the 
son of “old Pig Cameron,” as everybody called 
the miserable, drunken father of poor little Jim- 
my, who through neglect had been made the 
miserable half-cripple that he was. 

Unjust and unkind—that was what Jimmy 
thought, the tears blinding him. At school, 
jeers and ridicule; at home, blows, threats, dis- 
order and misrule. 

“I wonder why the Lord did make me,” 
sobbed the poor wretch, as many a poor wretch 
has sobbed before him,—seeing nothing on all 
sides but misery and desolation. 

He dreaded to go home. He had been staying 
with his grandmother a few days,—a poor, crip- 
pled, cross old woman, but who let Jimmy alone 
except when she was in great pain. Jimmy 
would have stayed there forever, though the 
little cottage had only two rooms, and granny 
required a great deal of waiting on. 

But she always sent him home at the end of a 
week, with a cake in his pocket,—the last he 
would have for a month,—and it was pitiable, 
the way he dreaded to return to that home, 
Slower and slower grew his footsteps as he drew 
near to it. He pictured the desolate rooms in 
all their untidiness; the scanty food, eaten with 
grumbling and with oaths; the hard work before 
him; for though the next day was Sunday, he 
was made to work even on that day. 

A little red-cheeked girl met him, holding a 
bitten apple in her hand. She saw that his eyes 
were red, and asked, childlike, what was the 
matter, 

“They make fun of me at school,’’ he said, 
the tears coming. 

“Because your legs aren’t straight, I sup- 
pose,”’ she said, pityingly. ‘“‘Never mind, here’s 
my apple; I don’t want it. Never mind the 
boys. One of these days, perhaps they’ll be 
asking favors of you.”’ 

Jimmy brightened up at this, and taking a 
bite of the apple, handed it back. 

“Who knows?” he said. ‘Perhaps they will.” 

“No, keep it all. I don’t want it.”” And she 
ran on, leaving the apple in his hand, and seem- 
ing like an angel to him as she looked back over 
her shoulder, laughing. It made Jimmy almost 
forget his troubles until he came in sight of 
home. 

A something in the aspect of that home—a 
new life without, whatever was going on with- 
in — became perceptible to Jimmy. The grass 
was cut, and the broken gate was mended! 

Wonder of wonders! When had he ever seen 
that gate standing firmly up, almost defiantly, 
between its posts? Even the little homely, 
gnarled old apple-tree looked brighter and 
greener, The cock strutted proudly, and the 
hens broke into noisy congratulations at his ap- 
proach. At least, Jimmy thought so. What 
could have happened? His heart stood still, for 
he knew that people always fixed up houses for 
funerals. Was his father dead?—or his mother? 

Hark! It could not be the latter, for that was 
his mother’s voice, as of old; but surely there 
was something gentler in it. 

Jimmy stole up to the window, and looked in 
through the half-closed blinds. 

Wonder of wonders! The floor was swept, 
the chairs put in their places, the dust and the 
grime were gone! 

Then surely his father must be dead,—"P 
stairs. The poor child could only associate oF 


derliness with death and desolation, it was 
new to him. ; 

He crept round to the back of the house. His 
father was not dead, for there he sat in the door 
of the tumble-down shed, mending a chair. Oh, 
how well Jimmy remembered that chair! 4 
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seemed as if every inch of it had been used over 
his back. But what did it all mean? 

With a scared face he went softly into the 
His mother stood over the fire, cook- 
ing something that smelt deliciously. When 
had there been a smell in the house like that 
before? The kitchen floor was scoured and 
sanded. It looked so nice that Jimmy hardly 
dared to tread upon it. 

“OQ, there’s you, Jimmy!’ exclaimed his 
mother, coming towards him, and to his aston- 
ishment, she kissed him. 

“So you don’t hardly know us, I reckon,”’ she 
said, more quietly. ‘Nobody told you, I sup- 
pose, what has happened?” 

“No,” he said, staring at her with open 
mouth, imagining everything but the right one. 

“Your father and me has signed.”’ 

“O mother!” cried Jimmy, and threw his old 
ragged cap up; “is that true? Then the boys 
may make fun of me as much as they please.” 

“It’s because of the clothes, my poor boy; but 
it sha’n’t be so long. We've both signed, and 
with God’s help, we'll let the dirty liquor alone. 
Father’s got a good hand for business, and 
they’re all helping him, so you shall have new 
strong clothes before long. See, isn’t the house 
as clean as a silver dollar,—as it used to be be- 
fore we got going to the Corners? They’ll not 
handle any more of our money over there. We'll 
put it into good food and things to wear.” 

“O mother, I don’t care now!—I’m so glad! 
O mother,’’—and out poured sob after sob,— 
“it’s just like being in heaven, isn’t it?’ 

And so it was. The dismal dread that had so 
long darkened Jimmy’s life was gone. The 
light of heaven had indeed come for him. 


When the news got abroad that old Walker 
had signed the pledge, Jimmy was treated with 
more respect, even by the school-boys. His 
crooked legs did not show half so much in his 
new stout trousers as in the old baggy things 
made from other people’s cast-off clothing. 


Jimmy is approaching manhood now, and has 
his share of happiness, but he often says that in 
comparison to the joy that came into his heart 
when his mother said, ‘‘Your father and me has 
signed,”’ all other joys have been tame and com- 
monplace. How many poor creatures have yet 
to learn that light and joy can be so easily 
gained! ALMA. 


Scents 
For the Companion. 


TRAPPING FOR BARNUM. 
By OC. A. Stephens, 
CHAPTER I. 


On several of my camping-out tours in the wild 
lands of Maine and into Canada, I have had fora 
comrade, guide and boatman, a Penobscot boy 
named Johnny Killigrews. 

Johnny is one of those lithe, active, “wiry” young 
fellows peculiar to the region from which he hails; 
& most expert waterman, and withal a jolly com- 
panion to voyage with. 

The most of his life has been spent either on the 
river or in the woods, hunting, trapping and “guid- 
ing.” Many of his adventures in the northern lake 
region seem to me very interesting. Two or three 
years ago he and two other boys of that section 
trapped some animals for Barnum’s menagerie. 
They had a rough time of it. I have had many a 
laugh over Johnny’s account of their “scrapes with 
those brutes” getting them down to Bangor. 

Johnny and his two partners in the business had 
gone round to Portland in a lumber schooner, to see 
the place and sell some fur they had on hand from 
the previous winter. 

They happened to be there when Barnum’s great 
show came into town. Of course they went, and— 
but I had better let Johnny tell his own story. 

The names of Johnny's two friends were Edward, 
or Edwin, Martin, whom Johnny always called Ed, 
and Sylvester Chase. They were then boys of fif- 
teen, fourteen and sixteen. 

“The way we came to make our bargain with 
them,” says Johnny, “was from a dispute Ed got 
into with one of the whippers; I mean one of those 
fellows who carry green hides and touch up the 
animals to make them growl and roar, 

“We had been looking at the panther, and the next 
cage had an odd creature in it. Ed said he guessed 
it was a wolverine, but was notcertain. So he asked 
the whipper, a great red-faced chap in a green coat 
and red necktie. 

“‘That!’ exclaimed the whipper. 
fisher, bub!’ 

“Ed didn’t like that ‘bub’ very well. ‘Not bya 
long sight!’ said Ed, right off short. 

““«D’ye mean to tell me I lie?’ cried the red-faced 
man, bristling up like a big dog. 

“*T mean to say that that creatnre is not a fisher,’ 
said Ed. ‘But yon needn’t get angry about it.’ 

“Just then another whipper, a small fellow with 
& pitted face, was passing, and hearing the talk 
stopped. 

“*Airn’t that thar beast a fisher, Clat?’ the big 
whipper asked this last one, looking at us. 


‘Oh, that’s a 


¢Then you call him wrong,’ Ed said. 

«¢What do you know about the matter, any way ?’ | 
the small whipper asked. | 
“<¢l’ve caught fishers time and again,’ said Ed. 
‘That animal isn’t one. I know that about it.’ } 

««*Where d’ye catch your fishers?’ the second man 
asked, in a rather more civil way. 

“¢QOh! up the west branch of the Penobscot and | 
round about the head of ’Suncook,’ Ed said, care- | 
lessly. | 

“The little pit-faced man went on without saying | 
anything more. We went along to the next cage, | 
which had what we took to be a badger in it. But | 
while we stood there, this second whipper came 
back with an oldish gentleman in a broad white 
waistcoat, pretty stout, with a full face and no 
beard. 

“ ‘Boy,’ said he, ‘did you really catch a fisher?’ 

“Of course I did,’ answered Ed; ‘caught three.’ 

¢And you don’t think we’ve got one back in the 
other cage, eh ?’ 

***T know it isn’t,’ said Ed. 

“Well, my boy, you are quite right. Thatisa 
wolvering. A fisher isa much rarer animal.’ 

“*But if that’s a wolverine, or wolvering, why not 
call him by his name?’ Ed said. 

“«It looks as if there had been some humbug 
about it,’ said the stoutish old gentleman, with a sly 
twinkle. ‘But I see youcan’t be takenin. Now see 
here, my young naturalist and trapper, could you 
catch another fisher?’ 

“*What'll you give for one?’ asked Ed. 

“The florid old gentleman with the big gold chain 
laughed. ‘That’s business,’ said he. ‘Well, if you 
will get usa fisher, a good, nice, big, sleek one, and 
put him ina large strong box with bars to it, and 
deliver him at Bangor, we’ll give you,—well, fifty 
dollars.” 

“¢You’ll give seventy-five,” said Ed. 

‘No,’ said the florid gentleman, laughing again. 
‘Just fifty.’ 

“Ed looked to Vet and I, and saw that we were in 
forit. ‘All right!’ said he to the stout old gentle- 
man. ‘We'll get you one for fifty dollars.’ 

“Here Vet putinaword. ‘You've no lucivee in 
your show,’ said Vet. ‘While we’re about it, let us 
get vou a lucivee.’ 

“¢What’s a Lucy-vee?’ exclaimed the full-faced 
old gentleman. 

«*We all three laughed at him. 

“*Seems to me you aren’t posted—for a show- 
man,’ said Ed, 

“<¢I’m afraid I’m not,’ laughed the jolly old gen- 
tleman. 

*A lucivee is a lynx,’ Vet explained. 

“<¢Oh, yes! you mean loupcervier, the Canada 
lynx.’ 

*¢Well, don’t you want us to get you a lynx,—a 
good big old Tommy, big as a big dog, with tassels 
on his ears, claws an inch and a half long, head as 
big asa peck measure, fur all mottled handsome, 
and glistening all over?’ Vet said. . 

«Can you catch one like that?’ laughed the stout 
old showman. 

“¢Yes, sir!’ exclaimed Ned; ‘and with smellers 
four inches long and stiff as hog’s bristles.’ 

““*How much for him?’ asked the jolly gentle- 
man. 

« ¢Fifty dollars,’ said Ed. 

“¢Forty,’ said the shrewd old fellow. 
is not so rare as the fisher.’ 

“<¢All right!’ said Vet. 

«*¢And you need a raccoon,’ Ed suggested. 

«Got one,’ said the old gentleman, 

«But you haven’t any otter,’ said Vet. 

‘Right; and do you trap otters, too?’ 

“<¢Otters! yes!’ cried Vet; ‘everything. 
get you a beauty for forty dollars.’ 

« ‘Twenty-five,’ suggested the showman. 

“<éMake it thirty!’ exclaimed Ed. 

‘Thirty, then,’ assented the stout old gentleman, 
*You are too sharp for me I see plainly.’ 

“*And now a fox,—a good old red dog-fox!’ cried 
Vet. 

‘* ‘No foxes,’ said the stout man, decidedly. 

‘But a cage of pine martens?’ I ventured to 
chime in. 

“¢Yes!’ cried Ed. ‘Oh, the handsomest creatures 
you ever did see! large as good-sized cats,—such 
bushy tails and fur! Get you a cage with three in 
it, beauties, for thirty dollars.’ 


‘The lynx 


We'll 


“¢Go on,’ said the jolly old gentleman, with a 
gesture of mock pathos. ‘Catch the whole woods, 
—catch everything that runs for me! Catch mea 
moose, Can you do that?’ 

“*T don’t know,’ said Ed. ‘A moose is pretty 
hard to come by now, especially alive. Should have 
to tax you a round price for a moose.’ 

“*How much?’ 

««*A hundred dollars.’ 

« ¢Young man,’ said the florid old gentleman, ‘I’ve 
had some experience trying tocatch moose myself. 
If you will catch me a fair-sized male moose with 
antlers, and get him to us all right at Bangor, we 
will double that hundred for you.’ 

« «We can’t promise anything on moose,’ said Ed. 
‘But we'll try—hard. We'll get the game we’ve 





, week in the schooner, and decided to go up to the 
head of Chesuncook Lake. 


“It took us almost a fortnight to getready. From 
Mattawamkeag, the ‘Head’ is nigh on to seventy-five 
miles. A canoe would have been much lighter, but 
as we could not fetch our fisher and lucivee back in 


| a canoe, we decided to go in a battean. 


“The batteau was about all three of us could lift 
or haul. The most of our provisions, except pota- 
toes, we packed up and took along with us; our 
potatoes we knew we could buy of Murphy up at 
the ‘Head.’ Murphy is the king up at the head of 
*Suncook. He owns everything there that’s worth 
owning. The others are all his workmen and under- 
strappers. 

“We left home on the morning of the ninth of 
September. The water was low. For the next six 
days we had a stint of it, paddling and poling up the 
west branch of the Penobscot, and getting round the 
rough portages from lake to lake. We did not get 
to the foot of Chesuncook till past noon on the six- 
teenth of September. 

“That night we stopped with King Murphy, who 
has an extensive establishment on the rising ground 
about the head of the lake on the west shore. 

“Next morning Ed bargained for two bushels of 
potatoes, and after an early breakfast, we got in our 
boat again and stood out from the landing. Passing 
up a long narrow bay which forms the extreme 
northeast corner of the lake, we entered the Cau- 
comgomoc River, the outlet of Caucomgomoc Lake. 

“About a mile up the Caucomgomoc there flows 
into ita smaller stream called the Umbazookskus. 
What looks like a great meadow, eight or ten miles 
long, and often a mile in width, borders both banks 
of the stream. 

“Back towards the spruce forest this meadow is 
thickly set with dry, dead trees, and a thick growth 
of wild grass and rushes, often three or four feet 
high. It was already killed and sere by frost, and 
rustled in the breeze. 

“Here is one of the best covers for all kinds of 
game that I ever saw; for of course where there isa 
plenty of small game, the big game will come to 
prey on it. 

“So we turned into the Umbazookskus and went 
up a little way, three-quarters of a mile, perhaps, 
opposite to a point covered with spruce, which pro- 
jects out a little into the grassy meadow on the 
southeast side of the stream. 

“<There’s a good place for our camp,’ Ed said, 
*We can’t get a better one.’ 

“As soon as we had got our stuff from the batteau, 
Vet set the crotched stakes for a shed-camp, and 
laid on the poles. Ed roofed it with bark ‘shin- 
gles.’ Wethen cut a lot of evergreen to weave in 
at the sides, and also some fir boughs for a bed, 

“Tt was noon by the time our camp wasrigged. Ed 
and I then took a lunch and set off, taking three 
traps, our axe and Ed’s double-barrelled gun. The 
right barrel he used to load with small shot, but the 
left one he kept charged with heavy buck-shot, so 
thatif he should happen to come upon a bear, or 
any other large game, he would be ready for the 
encounter, 

“We went down where the batteau lay, and crossed 
to the other side. It was open meadow here, full of 
high grass and reeds. You should have seen the 
‘paths’ made by the game! It was a perfect net- 
work of little roads, with places where deer and 
earibou had lain all about; little ‘puddles’ of 
feathers, where partridges had been caught and 
eaten. We found, too, where a deer had been throt- 
tled by some creature, and wherever there was a 
miry place the mud was full of tracks,—tracks of 
all kinds from a deer’s to a bear's, 

“Two of the three traps which we had with us 
were common otter-traps, with teeth. We supposed 
they would hold a fisher. But the other trap wasa 
wolf-trap, and instead of having teeth in the jaws, 
it had long-wrought iron claws, a terrible thing to 
get hold of an animal with. 

“We had to be very cautious in setting it, lest it 
should spring and hook us. It was one we had 
borrowed of an old settler at Nickerton, named 
Fowler. We set this in one of the most trodden 
paths, leading back amongst the tree stubs into the 
woods about a mile above our camp, but on the 
other side of the stream. 

“The other two we set a little below. We did not 
bait them, just covered them with dry grass and 
scattered on peat, so as to hide them and take off 
the scent. The chains we let run out into the rushes 
beside the path. 

“Through the rings we drove ‘clogs’ four or five 
feet long of green wood, to drag and help tire the 
animal, 

“It was sundown when we went back to our camp 
on the point. Vet had cooked potatoes and made a 
‘minute’ pudding of flour. He had cut wood for the 
night, and got our blankets spread on our bunk of 
boughs, just under the shed, where we could lie 
with our feet to the fire. 

“Tt was a nice dry place. The spruces were thick 
enough to break off the storms when they should 
come. 

“Vet did not then tell us that while we had been 











spoken of,’ said Ed; ‘but you onght to give usa 
written promise to take them after we’ve caught | 
them.’ 

“¢Oh, we will take them!’ exclaimed the pleasant | 
old gentleman. ‘Don’t you doubt that. When! 
yon’ve got them to Bangor, yon telegraph word to | 
Barnum’s Hippodrome, New York City. We will | 
then send a man on to take them in charge. Now | 
give me your names.’ 





“*That’s what we call him,’ said the second 
whipper. | 


“We gave them to him. 
“This was in August, 


We went home the next 


gone he had seen game,and set one of the other 
traps on his own hook. 

“It was a pleasant evening, with scarcely any 
wind, We conld hear ducks quack down on the 
stream. Once a flock of them went up with a great 
squawking. Something had stolen on them, we 
supposed, 

“Along in the evering we heard a hear sing out 
away up the meadows, and then a lot of owls began 
to hoot. 


“It seemed a trifle lonesome. Still, we were not 


much afraid of anything molesting us there in our 
camp, with a smell of fire and smoke at our feet. 
Our guns we had loaded, and laid them down beside 
us with the muzzles pointing out through the boughs 
on the back side of our hut, 

“About the last thing I recollect that evening 
after lying down was hearing a saw-whet owl cry out 
a little way off. 

“But along in the night something waked all three 
of us at once. 

“Vet jumped partly up. 

‘“*What was that?’ muttered Ed. ‘Didn't you 
hear something?’ he asked, after listening a mo- 
ment, 

“Vet and I were both sure we had heard some 
sort of an outcry,—not far off, either,”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FIRST BATTLE, 


The question is often asked, “How does a man 
feel when under fire for the first time?’ In the 
biography of the late Gen, Bartlett, a letter is pub- 
lished, in which he describes to his mother his first 
battle, that of Ball’s Bluff. He says: 

“IT had read so much about being under fire and 
flying bullets that I was curious to experience it. I 
had a fair chance, 

“An old German soldier told me that he had been 
in a good many battles, but that he never saw such 
a concentrated fire before. 

“They fired beautifully, too, their balls all coming 
low, within from one to four feet of the ground, 

“The men now began to drop around me; most 
of them were lying down in the first of it, being or- 
dered to keep in reserve, Those that were lying 
down, if they lifted their foot or head, it was 
struck, 

“One poor fellow near me was struck in the hip 
while lying flat, and rose to go to the rear, when 
another struck him on the head and knocked him 
over, 

“I felt that if Iwas going to be hit I should be, 
whether I stood up or Iay down; so I stood up and 
walked around among the men, stepping over them 
and talking to them in a joking way, to take away 
their thoughts from the bullets, and keep them more 
self-possessed. 

“I was surprised at first at my own coolness. I 
never felt better, although I expected of course that 
I should feel the lead every second, and I was won- 
dering where it would take me.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE SUN TELEGRAPH. 


Not so wonderful nor so interesting to the world 
as the telephone or phonograph, but perhaps more 
valuable under some circumstances, is an invention 
of one of the members of our camping party last 
summer, It is a simple contrivance by which we 
were enabled to communicate with our friends in 
the village, seven miles distant, by reflected sun- 
light. 

The mode of operation is easy to understand, 
You will recall the way in which boys flash light 
from bits of looking-glass into other people’s eyes. 

At first thought it seems impossible that a ray of 
light from a mirror can be seen so far, even if it 
can be directed with sufficient accuracy to reach an 
observer’s eyes. But the reflected light from a 











mirror can be seen without a telescope for a dis- 
tance of thirty miles,and we have actually held 
conversations with this light with persons twenty 
miles away. 

The mirror used should be plane, and about three 
inches or more in diameter; though with a piece of 
glass one inch square, messages can be sent seven or 
eight miles. 

The difficult part of the experiment is to direct 
the reflected ray to any given point. To accomplish 
this, astake must be driven into the ground, so as 
to stand about three feet in height. A brace should 
be added to prevent it from being moved by the 
wind; for a slight disturbance here will carry the 
ray many rods out of the way at such a distance as 
ten miles. 

Next, near the top of the stake, attach, by a 
screw, an arm or cross piece, Which should be about 
afootin length. Do this in such a way that it can 
be turned up and down, (Fig. 2.) Of course a ball 
and socket joint would be preferable, but more ex- 
pensive. 

At one end of this bar fix a piece of brass (a), 
pierced by five holes about as large around as a 
slate-pencil. At the other end, fasten a similar 
piece of brass (b),with a single hole in its centre. 

Now sight this crossbar at the place you ‘desire to 
reach, as if it were a telescope, looking through the 
centre hole at each end, It is plain that if a ray of 
light be now sent through these two holes, it will go 
in the right direction. 

Drive a second stake a little way back of the first. 
This is to support the mirror, which, as I said, is 
simply a piece of ordinary looking-glass, fastened 
to a bit of board. 

As the earth moves constantly with a double mo- 
tion, it is necessary to contrive a means of moving 
the mirror so that its face may always be toward the 
sun. The upper end of your second stake must turn 
ona pivot or screw. (Fig. 3.) This pivot gives the 
sideways motion. 

Now tack a piece of brass on the back of the 
mirror-frame so that it may fit into the slit which 
you see (Fig. 3) is sawn down into the head of the 
post. From that you can get your up and down 
motion. (Fig. 3.) 





You are now ready to telegraph. 


Look again 
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through the holes and be sure that the aim is 
right. Then turn the mirror up and around un- 
til the sun’s reflected rays fall upon the first 
piece of brass so that its shadow may fall upon 
the piece at the other end of the arm. 

That piece will be darkened by the shadow 
except in five bright spots corresponding to the 
five holes in the first piece. When four of those 
bright spots are exactly around the hole in the 
middle, then the light which is passing through 
the central hole at the first end must be going 





ee ee coe oe 
|.... would mean, “I don’t understand. Go 
ahead from the letter h.” 
All sentences commence with the period, to 
| arrest the attention. 
| To illustrate the operation more fully, if you 
| look at the alphabet, I will spell out the words 
“‘good morning”’ for you. For “g” the sign is 
| two dashes and a dot; spelled, dash—dash—dot. 


| It is made by holding the fan before the mirror | 


a second, removing it, and immediately replac- 
ing it for another second, removing it 
and then passing it rapidly in front so as 
to make the dot. The rest of the word 

2 would be as follows: dot, rest a second, 
dot. That’s “‘o.”” Dot, rest, dot=‘‘o.’ 
Dot, 


Dash, dot, dot=d. Dash, dash=m, 





Fic, 1. 


through this middle hole, and therefore straight | 


to the point aimed at. 
If you were seven or ten miles away and look- 


ing in this direction, now, you would, even at 


noon-day, sce a very dazzling light, looking | 


more than anything else likea 
at night. 

If we had arranged to telegraph and hold com- 
munication with you, and if you had another in- 
strument to answer with, as soon as you per- 


brilliant planet 


ceived our flash, you would sight your instru- 
ment directly at our light and send back an an- 
swering flash from your mirror. 

Now as to the method of talking.. You are 
seven miles from us, and have seen our light. 


ing flash and know 
that you are ready. 
First, then, to show 
you that we can see 
your mirror, we will 
slowly move a palin- 
leaf fan up and 
down before our in- 
strument, alternate- 
ly cutting off and 
revealing the reflect- 


ed ray. In reply, 
you will do the 
same, and it will 


if the bril- 
liant planet were re- 
peatedly eclipsed, 

To converse, it is best to use the ordinary tel- 


look as 





egraph alphabet, which can be learned in a coup- 
le of hours with suflicient accuracy to enable 
you to commence operations, 

That alphabet is made up of dots and dashes; 
that is, of shorts and longs. It may be repre- 
sented by dots and dashes, literally; that is, 
long and short marks ()}. — ——), or by long 
and short sounds, such as most telegraph opera- 
tors use, or by long and short intervals of dark- 
ness, between the bright, flashes of light. 

When the fan is 
quickly across the mirror, so 
as to cause a brief darken- 
ing of the light, it is equiva- 
lent to one dot. When it is 
held for an instant before it, 
it is equivalent to a dash. 


moved 


The alphabet is subjoined. 
I do not give all the charac- 
ters which are used, such as 
the signs for abbreviation, 





figures, ete., because for a 
long while you will find it 


better to spell all your words 


out in full: a-.—: b | achieved his most brilliant political triumphs, 
se d | that he was transferred to the House of Lords 
e-=.; f -.3 g=——.3 cal by the latter title. 
h week $==..3 9 _ . hy The fact that he was the younger son of a 
"Aolglts l — om 7 | powerful duke, the Duke of Bedford, no doubt 
——; nh=—.j3 0 p= | 
yaa 9q=..—.5 P=. ..3e=...3 t as his own talents, his bold advocacy of the 
Se a ee of reform, and his great political wisdom, 
eis =: weeied te represented he which enabled him to win and hold for so long | 
Sa ey ~ |a time his high place in the national councils, 
— - To him, more than to any one man, was due | 
Signals. the credit of effecting that great electoral reform 
—_—— —— means “Tean't see vour light.”” | which, in 1882, abolished, to a large degree, the 
o. k.) means “all right.” 2. ..... | control of elections of members of the House of | shepherd in quiet. 
ete., means “LE don’t understand,” ——. | Commons by the great nobility, and extended 
»—(g. 2a.) goahead | the suffrage to Jarge classes of the 


We see your answer- 





rest, dot=o. Dot, rest, dot, dot=r. Dash, dot 
n. Dot, dot=i. Dash, dot=—n. Dash, dash, 
dot==g: good morning. 

It is best for a time to have the operator at the 
other end repeat the signals after each letter, so 
as to be sure that he gets them correctly. 

This method of telegraphy is not fanciful nor 
experimental, 


have for some time used 


same way for signalling, but do not use the 
alphabet in connection with their light. 

We used an instrument of this sort for several 
weeks last summer, sending long and varied 
messages on all sorts of topics. 
|tions and received acceptances, 


We sent invita- 

We got news 
from the styiking railroads; and once we made 
the sun give us light by night, by sending an 
order for candles by his swift rays, The instru- 
ment is so simple that any boy can manufacture 
one, and make it of service. 


EARL RUSSELL. 

The great age to which many English states- 
men live has often been remarked, This is 
partly due, perhaps, to the fact that they lead a 
less hurried and feverish life than our public 
men; that they divide their time between poli- 
tics and active physical pursuits, engage their 
minds often in literary as well as political indus- 
| try, and live in a climate better adapted to lon- 
| gevity. 

Whatever the causes, it is a noteworthy fact 
that a large proportion of the most eminent 
English statesmen of this century have lived to 
be very old men. Lord Lyndhurst and Lord St. 
Leonards were over ninety when they died; and 
Lords Eldon, Brougham and Lansdowne nearly 
reached that venerable limit. Lord Palmerston, 
| Lord Grey, and Lord Ellenborough, lived to be 
| over eighty, while the late Earl of Derby was 
| nearly eighty at his death, 

Earl Russell, who recently died at eighty- 
six, after a very active political career, extend- 
ing over a period of more than sixty years, was, 
to the last, a striking example of the long-last- 
ing intellectual vigor, as well as the physical 
endurance, of English public men. 

No man of his time labored more constantly 
and zealously in the political field; nor was 
there evident, even in the present year, any de- 








cay of the mental power and energy which, 
more than half a century ago, caused him to be 
recognized as one of the ablest servants of the 
Crown, 

He will be better known in history as “Lord 
John Russell’? than as ‘‘Earl Russell;’’ for it 
was only late in life, and long after he had 





The United States Coast Survey | 
mirrors much in the | 


ple. He drew the Reform Bill with his own 
hand, and was its most effective advocate on 
the floor of Parliament. 
| This is the chief political deed for which Lerd 
| John Russell will be remembered in history. 

He was twice Prime Minister of England, and 
held many other high offices of state. He was 
Foreign Secretary at the time of the breaking 
out of our war, and by his unfriendly neglect at 
that period, enabled the Alabama and other pri- 
vateers to escape from British ports, to prey 
upon our commerce, This was the great blun- 
der of his life, for it cost England fifteen millions 
of dollars to repay us the damage done in conse- 
quence of his official negligence. 

But Earl Russell had the manliness, years 
| after, to confess his mistake in public, to express 
his deep regret for it, and to say that he wished 
all prosperity to the United States. 

In person, Earl Russell was very short and 
rather thick-set, with a very large bald head, 
thick overhanging eyebrows, a gray beard under 
his chin, and a turned-up nose. His appearance 
was so marked that for many years the carica- 
tures of him in Punch were laughed at as ludi- 
crously faithful likenesses of him. 

As a speaker, he was not at all attractive. 
He had a low, deep, and very harsh and unmu- 
sical voice, and could scarcely be heard, except 
by those who were very near him. What made 
his speaking worse was that he hesitated, hitched 
and stuttered, often repeating a sentence two or 
three times, in a humdrum way. He used no 
| gestures, and the merit of his speaking was en- 
| tirely in what he said, and not at all in the way 


he said it. 
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| 
| GOOD LIFE 


LONG LIFE. 
He liveth long who liveth well; 

Allelse is life but flung away. 
Ile liveth longest who can tell 
| Of true things truly done each day. 
Then fill each day with what will last; 
} Isuy up the moments as they go; 

The life above when this is past 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
L. GERIDEAU. 
—— - 

THREE PUBLIC MEN. 


Most people regard William M. Tweed, the 
| boss of the Tammany Hall politicians, as the 
|champion thief of the age. With his stolen 
| money he controlled caucuses, bought up legis- 
| latures, purchased judges, and made stealing 
| by political officials so safe, that when the plun- 
dered public at length roused itself to escape 
from his clutches, he shook his fingers in its face 
with the taunting query, “‘Well, and what are 
| you going to do about it?” 

Something was done. The great thief died, 
| as he deserved to die, in a felon’s cell. His last 
| words are said to have been, “‘I have tried to do 
| Tam 





| some good, but I have not had good luck. 
| not afraid to die. I believe the guardian angels 
will protect me.”” There was no recognition of 
his huge guilt; not the slightest gleam of peni- 
tence; not a thought of that God whose laws he 
had trampled on, or of the Commonwealth he 
had done his utmost to debauch and ruin. He 
had simply bad bad luck,—was dying in a prison 
instead of in the palace he had built with the 
people’s money. Ile had given away a few drib- 
| lets of his stealings; this was his hope that “the 
| guardian angels’? would protect him when he 
| went to stand before the throne of Him who has 
said, “What a man soweth that shall he also 

reap.” 
| Tweed lived and died nearly two thousand 
| years after the Sermon on the Mount. Contrast 
his conduct with that of one who lived and died 
| more than two thousand years before that Ser- 

mon was given to the world,—a man who was 
| buried in Egypt centuries before Joseph was 
| sold there as a slave. At the entrance of his 








| tomb, at El Kab, in Upper Egypt, is the follow- 


ing inscription: 
| On earth I was a prudent and wise man, and my 
| soul ever loved God. 


hatred among men,” 


| This is a voice that comes down from the ages 
back of Christianity and Judaism, from times 
when the primitive faith in God, and the life to 
come, and moral obligation, were as yet nowhere 
But it 
| sounds to us as the very essence of Christianity, 


overlaid with the grosser heathenism. 


; compared with the dying utterance of Tweed. 


| 


The difference between the two men is not 
|gave him his first start in politioal life; but it) merely four thousand years in time; it is fully 


as much in character. 


If I was a brother to the no- 
ble, I was a father to the poor, and never scattered 


To this we must add the 





distribute food to its dwellers, and that none might 
go unfed. I aided the widow, as I did the matron; 
and when I gave away, I never preferred the man 
of high standing to the humble.” 

; As we pass from the public life of the ancient 
Egyptian statesman to that of the American 
politician, we seem to step almost from heaven 
|down to hell. How true it is that character 
often attains its worst development under the 
clearest light, and the highest moral and spirit- 
ual responsibilities! 


oe ----— 
THE OCEAN FLOOR. 


Here is an end of all romance about hidden 
ocean depths. We can speculate no longer about 
peris in chambers of pearl, or mermaids, or 
heaped treasures and dead men’s bones whiten- 
ing in coral caves. The whole ocean floor is 
now mapped out for us. 

The report of the exploring expedition sent 
out from London in Her Majesty’s Ship Chul- 
lenger has recently been published. Nearly 
four years were given to the examination of the 
currents and floors of the four great oceans of 
the world. 

The Atlantic, we are told, if drained, would 
be a vast plain, with a mountain ridge in the 
middle running parallel with our coast. An- 
other range crosses it from Newfoundland to 
Ireland, on the top of which lies a submarine 
eable. 

The ocean is thus divided into three great 
basins, no longer “‘unfathomed depths.’ The 
tops of these sea-mountains are two miles below 
a sailing ship, and the basins, according to Re- 
clus, fifteen miles, which is deep enough for 
drowning, if not for mystery, The mountains 
are whitened for thousands of miles by a tiny, 
creamy shell. The depths are red in color, 
heaped with voleanic masses. Through the 
black, motionless water of these abysses move 
gigantic abnormal creatures, which never rise to 
the upper currents. 

There is an old legend coming down to us 
from the first ages of the world on which these 
scientific deep-sea soundings throw a curious 
light. Plato and Solon recorded the tradition, 
ancient in their days, of a country in the western 
seas where flourished the first civilization of 
mankind, which by volcanic action was sub- 
merged and lost. 

The same story is told by the Central Ameri- 
cans, who still celebrate in the fast of Izcalli the 
frightful calachysm which destroyed this land 
with its stately cities. 

De Bourbourg and other archxologists assert 
that this lost land extended from Mexico beyond 
the West Indies. The shape of the plateau dis- 
covered by the Challenger corresponds with this 
theory. What if some keen,Yankee should yet 
dredge out from its unfathomed slime the lost 
Atlantis? 

oe 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 

3oys who have been fascinated by Cooper's novel 
of “The Last of the Mohicans” will be glad to know 
that Chin-gach-gook was areal personage. Under 
the name of Wasa-mapah he was known, about one 
hundred and fifty years ago, to all the tribes of the 
Lenapi, as their fiercest and most powerful leader. 

His fate was, however, very different from that 
which the novelist assigns him. He was the first 
Indian met in the wilderness by Rauch, the Mora- 
vian missionary, and was converted by him, and 
baptized Job, or Tschoop, as the Moravians pro- 
nounced it. Job was for awhile subject to back- 
slidings, both into fighting and drunkenness. One 
story told of him is that, being in Philadelphia, one 
of Penn’s brethren found him sitting in the gutter 
on High Street, very drunk indeed, 

“How’s this, Tschoop?’’ he said. 
had joined the Moravian Brethren.” 

Tschoop gave a knowing wink. “So goot! When 
me in Bethlehem, me brother to Moravans, when 
me here, me brother to the Quakers; a reply of 
which we will understand the point when we re- 
member that the early Friends were as heavy drink- 
ers as feeders. 

Tschoop, however, afterwards became a sincere 
Christian, and was then as zealous and determined 
a leader for his people in religion as he had been on 
the war-path. He travelled among the Lenapi until 
he was an old man, preaching with a success at- 
tained by no white missionary. 

“This famous red man,” testified Bishop Spang- 
enberg, “has a marvellous power, and the counte- 
nance of a Luther.” 

In the quaint Moravian “God’s Acre” at Bethle- 
hem, with its rows of little square stones sunken 
flat in the grass, is one gray with lichen, marked 


“T heard thee 


. : all ‘ %” a ie’ er i f the 
following inscription from the famous sepulchral |«*Tschoop.” Beneath lies the fierce last chief 0 


| vincial Governor of Egypt: 
“T will relate what I have done. 
goodness, and my love was boundless, 


widow. Lleftthe fisherman undisturbed, and the 


foreed labor. 


vault at Beni Hassan, commemorative of a pro- 


I was full of 
Never did I 
oppress the poor man’s child; never did I offend the 


Never did I burthen a man with 
There was no famine in my day, and 
(the bread never failed; for I planted the fields of 
common peo=i my domain to its utmost boundaries, that I might 


Mohicans, so long a favorite hero with American 
young people. 
a 

“DOLLY WOULDN'T DRINK.”’—Why is it that so 
many great orators have been noted for their inter- 
2} estin children? The haughty Earl of Chatham was 
once surprised by an ambassador while romping 
with several boys and girls. Charles James Fox 
was the delight of the youngsters at Holland House 
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JUNE 27, 1878. THE YOUTH'’S 





COMPANIO) 








May not the explanation be found in the sensibility | rammed down their cartridge ball-end first, or, for- 
which is a characteristic of the oratorical tempera- | getting to fire, have loaded and reloaded until the 
went? An orator must feel with men if he would | gun-barrel became a cartridge-magazine. 

persuade them. His lively sympathy readily re-| An officer returning one day to his camp on the 
«ponds to the freshness and glee of youth. What- | plains, found the men in a high state of excitement. 
oe r interests young and old interests him. | They were in momentary expectation of an attack 

Quce, during an excited Irish election, Danjel | from Indians. Two or three veterans were cool, but 
Connell was stopping at a friend’s house. There | some of the young men bad lost their heads. 
was a long day’s work on hand, breakfast was early One of them,a brave fellow, accustomed to the 
oa the table, and the great man did not appear. | use of a rifle from boyhood, discharged his gun in 
The friend, anxious to learn the cause of the delay, | the air, took out a box of caps, and deliberately 
rushed up to the There he found | poured all the caps into his rifle-barrel. Then he 
the orator standing in the middle of the room, with | placed a greased patch on the muzzle, rammed it 
and his face half-lathered. He | down, withdrew the ramrod, and was pouring the 
was listening to the prattie of f his host’s little daugh- | powder out of the flask into the gun in a continuous 
ter. She, delighted at hav stream, when the oflicer, who was quite interested 
in the strange performance, interfered. Taking the 
rifle from the young man, he ordered him to sit 
down and remain quiet until ordered to stir, 

In a few minutes the enforced quiet brought back 
his “head.” Fortunately, none of his companions 
saw what he had done, or his life would have been 
made unbearable by their jeers. 


guest-chamber, 








a razor in his har 





‘ found a confidant, 
was telling him of her joy at possessing a new doll, 
aud her perplexity because “Dolly wouldn’t drink.” 
a <o> en 
THE MICROPHONE. 

The invention, first of the telephone, and then, 
almost immediately, of the still more wonderful 
phonograph, seems to have inspired inventors to mee 
is the “microphone,” FAITH OF A GALLEY-SLAVE. 
Hughes, of London. The tele- John Knox, the Scotch Reformer, was for two 
sound to a distance; the phono-| years confined as a French prisoner to the galleys. 
graph prints sound, and makes it capable of repro-| In Mr. Froude’s inaugural address as rector of the 
duction from the printed foil at will. University of St. Andrew’s, he thus alludes to the 
phone aims to magn incident: 

“Many years ago, when I first studied the history 
of the reformation in Scotland, Lread a story of a 
slave in a French galley, who was one morning 
bending wearily over his oar. The day was break- 
ing, and ri 1g ‘out of the gray waters a line of chiffs 
was visible und the white houses of a town, and a 
churech-tower, 

“The rower was a man unused to such services, 
worn with toil and watching, and likely, it was 
thought, to die. A companion touched him, pointed 
to the shore, and asked him if he knew it. 

“© *Ves,’ he answered, ‘1 know it well. I see the 
steeple of that place where God tirst opened my 
mouth in public to His glory, and I know that how 
weak soever I now appear, I shall not depart out of 
this life till my tongue glorify His name in the same 
place.’ 

“Gentlemen, that town was St. Andrew’s; that 
galley-slave was John Knox; and we know that he 
did come back, and did glorify God in this place, 
aud in others, to some purpose.”” 


further discoveries in the use or development of 
sound. The latest of these 
junvented by Prof. 
phone transmits 
The micro- 


fy sound, 








The contrivance 


very simple one. It is com- 


posed of a piece of gas carbon, shaped like a loz- 


enge, about an inch in length, a quarter of an inch 





wide, : and an eighth in thickness. 
* itis desc 


“The lower point- 





edend, sribed, “rests on a pivot on a small 
block of similar carbon; the upper end, being made 
round, plays freely in a hole in a small 
block, like that at the lower end.” 


carbon 
The pores of 
the carbon are filled with mereury. 

This simple little instrument will detect the faint- 
est sound made in its vicinity; even the dropping or 
taking up of a pin, the tread of a fly, the beating of 
one’s pulse, is reproduced with a greatly magnified 
sound. Connected with each other at a great dis- 
two microphones will report the slightest 
sound; it is even said that a mere touch of the soft- 
est part of a feather on the board whereon the 
transinittor rests, would be clearly heard at the re- 
Indeed, it may be expected that, 
when perfected by further experiment, the micro- 
phone will be able 


tance, 


—-- — +o- = 





ceiving station. 





A NEEDLE’s TRAVELS. 

The travels of a needle are described by a Water- 
town (N. Y.) paper. ‘Twenty-three years ago, a 
lady who now resides in that place was dancing her 
baby on her knee, when she felt a sharp pain in her 
left foot, and on examining her slipper found a 
small hole in it, as though made by a needle. 


to do as to sound what the mi- 
croscope now does in magnifying small visible and 
tangible objects. 


= aRRREREEEREE nn anneal 


A BARBER’S OPINION OF MADISON. 


The influence of the French Revolution greatly 3 . 

utenra’ “She at once sent for a doctor, who examined her 
“| foot and pronounced his opinion that no needle was 
struggling | in it. Seventeen years passed on. The circum- 
the nobility, produced a reac- | stance was practically forgotten; but six years ago, 
aristocratic manners in the Unitea! the point part of a broken needle of less than half 
the length worked its way through and came from 
her left leg. 

“This brought to her mind the occurrence of so 
many years before, and the perforated slipper was 
the subject of conversation fora time. It was then 
forgotten again until a few weeks ago, when the 
The barbers naturally objected to dress reforms | remainder of the needle was pulled from her right 
which interfered with their trade. As the Feder- leg; a a above the ag ste After erate aia 
élist lenders held t o elt task * = ‘lace in this woman’s body for twenty-three years, 
alist leaders held to the old fashions of long quenes the needle was not rusted, although somew hi it dis- 
colored,” 


changed the social habits in our country. 
sympathy with the 
against the king anc 


French, who were 


tion against 
States. Short clothes and silk stockings were grad- 
ually laid aside by the leaders of the Republican 
party, and with these hair-powder, pigtails and 
shoe-buckles also disappeared. 


and powdered wigs, it is said that the barbers, al- 
most toa man, Were warm adherents of that party. 
The criticism of a barber on Madison’s unfitness for 
the presidential chair is historical. 

“Dear me! dear me!” he exclaimed. “Surely 
this country is doomed to disgrace and shame. 
What Presidents we might have, sir! Just look at 
Daggett, of Connecticut, or Stockton, of New Jer- 
sev! What queues they have got, sir! as big as your 
wrist, and powdered every day, sir, like real gentle- 
menas they are. Such men would confer dignity 
upon the chief magistracy; but this little Jim Mad- 
ison, With a queue no bigger than a pipe-stem! Sir, 
itis enough to make a man forswear his country!” 





——_— +o — -- 
IMPERTINENCE REBUKED. 
Shortly after his retirement from the presidential 
chair, John Tyler was elected road-master of the 
Virginia village in which he resided. The election, 
secured by political opponents, was intended to 
annoy the ex-President. He, however, accepted the 
oflice, and so vigorously discharged its duties-—-mak- 
ing the farmers work out or pay their road-tax— that 
he was requested to resign. “Gentlemen,” said the 
ex-President, in substance, to his persecutors, “I 
never refuse an « flice, and I never resign.’”’ The 
anecdote was recalled by the following incident: 
—— <o — 
COLLEGE STUDENTS A CENTURY AGO, 


The change 


At a town-meeting in Vermont a clergyman was 
nominated, by way of joke, by some of the boys, to 
the position of “hog constable.”” He accepted the 


in educational methods and aims in | nominacion with the following little telling speech: 


the last century has been most extraordinary. Dr. | ‘My friends, lcame here as a shepherd to his sheep ; 
Ne but if you have all become hogs, it is highly proper 


ah Porter, of Connecticut, father of the present 
President of Yale College, 
lege studies in a letter 
Yale in 1799, 
man bee 


. ; that I should accept the position of hog constable.” 
gives a sketch of his col- 


to a friend. He entered 
, the same year that the late Prof, Silli- 
une professor. He says: 





ee 
DEATH OF THE LEPER GOVERNOR. 

Wm. P. Ragsdale, governor of the leper settle- 
ment on the Island of Moloka, Sandwich Islands, 
died in December last. He was a Hawaiian by 
Agreat part of the first two years, so that at their ee a ae evens plone ane He 
close we had scarcely advanced Seateae een is now ee, & ger ghar cena dgeell anand, cates 
rhieataran a 7 eae 7 ee " a si and Hawaiian with equal fluency, and was the most 
ee HOF SOnIBHION. And what poor, barren | joted orator of the whole kingdom. The way in 
Mugs our grammars, lexicons and text-books then | which he discovered that he had leprosy (e/ephanti- 
asis) was accidental. 


“As though we had come fresh from the common 
school, we were put back into our grammar, geog- 


raphy, and the common learning, and kept in them 





Were, compared with such as are now furnished. 
“And our teachers were as scantily rnished as 
day books. {wonder that ans vs ney agency Sitting in his office at Hilo (the capital of Hawaii) 
Rice . : : *| one night, in deep study over a law case in which he 
rever became such. And yet we were fully em-| was greatly interested, the chimney of his lamp fell 
ploved, and on such things as were put into our] On the table, Forgetful of the fact that it was in- 
tensely hot, he picked it up thoughtlessly in his ex- 
citement without feeling the least inconvenience. 
Shocked at this he looked at his hand, and found 
that it showed no sign of being burned. Repeating 
the experiment several times with the same result, 
he was convinced that he was a victim of the terrible 
disease leprosy, so prevalent in tropical countries, 
His suspicions were confirmed by medical author- 
ity, and he lost no time in communicating the fact 
to the proper government officials. Although it was 
customa.y for the police to arrest those suspected 


hands we were kept hard at work. Though we were 


Perhaps half a year on Morse’s two huge volumes of 
geography, we were required to recite the whole of 
them, and our memories, if no other faculties, were 
Severely tasked.” 

a nt a 


AN EXCITED MAN. 
A veteran hunter or soldier is often amused at the 


ffant . S Mages a aj . 6 ale ace j iy 
Geet of sullden excibament upon undisciplined of being lepers, Mr. Re gsdale, on account of his ex 
en: ‘The soune ; ; ee es alted position, was not molested, ; 

tele @ young sportsman, paralyzed by “buck He therefore voluntarily delivered himself up as 
ever,” forgets to shoot, as the first deer he ever|2 victim of the fearful disease, and was sent to 
saw bounds by the thicket where he has waited for Moloka and installed as governor of the leper set- 


tlement, an office that he held at the time of his 
death 


By his judicious administration of affairs, the 


hours to getashot. Every soldier can tell humor- 


ous stories of men who, in their first battle, have 





many reforms he instituted, and by his kind-heart- 
edness, he made himself extremely popular in this 
sad community of eight hundred attlicted people, 
and for these reasons the unfortunates loved him as 
a father. 

—_————__+or—_ 


SMALL IN HIS WIFE’S EYES. 
“No man is a hero to his valet.” The idea which 
gives point to this saying was thus unwittingly ex- 
pressed : 





A lecturer on optics, in explaining the mechan- 
ism of the organ of vision, remarked, “Let any man 
gaze closely into his wife’s eye,and he will see him- 
self looking 30 exceedingly smz all that” Here the 
lecturer’s Voice was drowned by the shouts of laugh- 
terand applause which gre eted his scientific remark, 


_ —_~p>—__—___—_—— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

In printing our second list of prizes, we caution 
competitors not to send really inferior work, or 
work which they have little hope of being success- 
ful, as it is only a waste of time and money, both for 
them and us. Do the very best you can, pack care- 
fully, and study the Rules and Regulations well 
before beginning. 

All competitors must be under twenty years of 
age, and subscribers to the Companion,—themselves 
or some other member of the household. 

Articles must be submitted on or before August 
1, 1878, and marked on the address, “Prize List, 
No. 2.”” 

The Companion will give the following Cash Prizes 
for the articles specified: 

Twenty Dollars for the best Water-color Land- 
scape from nature, 

Twenty Dollars for the best Wood Engraving 
illustrating some modern poet,—original design. 

Ten Dollars for the best bouquet of Wax Flowers. 

Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Wood- 
Carving. 

Five Dollars for the best mechanical draft of a 
Locomotive, pen and ink, or India-ink. 

Five Dollars for the best specimen of Spatter- 
Work. 

Five Dollars for the best Map of the United 
States. 

Five Dollars for the best Essay on ‘*The Compar- 
ative Advantages of City and Country Life.” 
Not less than six or over ten pages common note- 
paper. 


Five Dollars for best Poem on “Home,” 
thirty lines. 


not over 


All subscribers who intend to compete must send 
to the Assistant Editor for a copy of the rules, in- 
closing a three-cent stamp. 

>A large number of drawings, etc., still re- 
main over from the last competition, for the return 
fot which we would request the owners to send the 
neces##ry stamps, or otherwise inform us what shall 
be done with them. 





SPECIAL OFFER No. 10. 





This cut shows a KniFx TRAY, which is one of the pat- 
terns in our No. 10 sheet of designs. The Tray sells for 
$1, when finished. Any boy or girl can do a good busi- 
ness, making and selling these Knife Trays. 

ONLY 25 CENTS. 
1 New Sheet of Designs, No. 10. 

12 Re st Paris Steel Saw Blades 
Illustrated Manual of Fret. “Sawing. 

1 Sheet Impression Paper. 











-_ 


The designs are new and especially attractive. We 
think thev are the best ever published by us. 

The “Manual” is new and contains much valuable in- 
formation. You can send 25 cents in silver by sewing it 
in a light cloth, and then sewing thecloth to the sheet of 
paper. This will prevent its breaking through the en- 
velope. PERRY MASON & CO 





Companion Silk Casket 
FOR EVERY LADY. 


“YREKA, CAL., MAY 28, 1878. 
“PERRY Mason & (o.,—Sirs,— Herein find tive (5) dol- 
lars, for which please send me six (6) Companion Silk 
Caskets; Thimbles, 2 each, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 
“Don’t know where this thing is going to end, but my 
wife shows her Casket, and the oe always wants 
one. Yours truly, . KE. BuRROWs 


The above is only a sample of the letters we receive 
expressing the satisfaction our Silk Casket gives those 
who purchase it. 


Cc PANIOn CASKET ae “sik |i 
EUREKA § = wist. i 








Wherever the Enreka Silk is used it at once becomes the 
favorite with the ladies. It is suited alike for machine or 
hand use. Every spool is warranted full length and quality, 

The Needles we use in our Casket are the celebrated 


Milward Helix Needles, 


which are accepted as standard the world 
over. They are made from the finest 
Silver Steel, delicately pointed and _pol- 
ished, are uniform and tapering, and put 
up in patent wre appers, 

Altogether, this is one of the best pack- 
ages we have ever prepared for our read- 


ers. CASKET COMPLETE, con- 





ta Aining — 
5 Spools Eureka Silk, 
2 wist, 
1 Silver Thimb 
1 Paper Milward ‘Helix Needles, 
1 60-inch Tape Measure. 
Sent, post-paid, for #1, 


PERRY MASON &CO., 





Boston, Mass, 





FRED. 0. YOUNG. 

young man, whom the press of his native State has 
he champion left-handed penman or the United 
€ saresident of Camden, Me. He was one of the 
first of the many now using “Gaskell’s Compendinm” to 
become widely known as “3 pemman, Deprived of the fin 
gers of his right hand, by an accident in boyhood, he 
found it almost impossible at first to use the left in writ 
ing. When ordering the Compendium, he spoke of his 
misfortune, and the difficulties he expected to encounter 
in learning a correct and elegant style. But, by perse- 

verance, he has accomplished what many consider impos- 
sible even for those who have right hands to write with 

In the ornamental branches of penmanship he ranks 
among the best; probably no left-handed penman in the 
world does more graceful and beautiful off-hand work, 
This skill he is turning to account in various ways. by 
teaching, card-writing, lettering, dc. For his specialties 
there seems to be much demand, as he has orders trom all 
parts of the United States. 

‘or some time Mr. Young was the only notable left- 
handed penman in this country; now he has a rival in G. 
B. Ogsbury, of Illinois, another of the “Compendium 
boys.” whose rapid and gracetul penmanship is creating a 
genuine sensation in that State. We expect to give his 
portrait in a future issue. 


OUP CITI 


PHOTOGRAPH , Ete., sent me by mail 
enlarged to & IFE pi “por rs. Origi- 
nal defects remove ure reproduce a Great In- 
Choomarta to Families, Clubs, AG@iaeNnws, Ete. Appiy 
_NOow to - PUTNAM, 569 Bro: away. New York. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s” 
New Novel, just published! 
Beautifully lliustrated and 
bound. Bright and breezy 
as n May morning. Also 
. Mrs. stowe’s “My Wife 


"and 1.” and * We and Our 
Neighbors.” Same binding & price—t1 250. 























Forps, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New Yor 


TROLLING BAIT. 






Nickel- 
Plated. 


No. Land 2 Single Hook, by mail, each, 50c. 
No. ¢ Triple Hoo 65 
Our complete 194-Page ¢ tal wue, 
Illustrations of Tackle, Base 
Novelties, &c 


containing over 800 
all, Archery, Lawn Tennis, 
mailed on receipt of 10 ets, 

& SNV aon R, Manufacturers, 


P. O. Box 4958. 24 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Descriptions of all Game 


FISH AND FISHING. (i) Vrotiine: Situs 


Roving, ishing, ney Wi rm Tackle, 47 Mlustrations, 
gy BH ets. Sold | vy Ne lenlers. Sent, po f 
COOK BOOK The 1 ake side Cook Bc 

¢ ly 1,000 recipes. Eeonot 
eal, palatable. Heavy Manilla Covers. rice ani 10 
cents. Sold by Newsdealers. Sent, post- ~paid, by Don- 
NELLEY, Loyp & Co., Publishers, € hie AgO. 


WAR NER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their eure rior style 
and workmanship, 


HEALTIiL CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priee $1.50. 
Their Nursing | Gorse the delight of 
every mother, ce, $ Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 

(120 bones), is warranted rite jto break 
down over the hins J 

For sale by leading ma 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 
















near- 
ul, practi- 

















eh Samples 





The new cure for 

MP UN OXYGEN oer i rrin: 

1s/ Calarrh, 

Headache, and all Chronie Diseases, a revitalizing 
process. FREE! Brochure (200 pp. Send! it. Address 

rs. STARKE Y& PALEN, 1112 Girard St, a hi iF \elphiang 





“~. ~<ie= 6 
G1 oeeens 


articles at one-fourth the re- 

tail pany gee Sage See t. 

al Pipe.—Made of me- 

tal! Orbe bow we Uh at re a hun an face. | 

By filling with water, will imitate pert ct } 
ly the notes of any bird. 

oO Iniature Cha rm. Suita- 
ble for necklace or wate! chai Siz 
gold dollar. yet hae all of Lx 
Clearly engeaved on iy New and bea ; 

ur histie, Loudest 
an Pala ‘arest sine made fi useful 
for sportsmen to exchange signa 

oe 4s papa reese Par’ sol. Just 
imported. rettiest bijou novelty in the 
market. Spk ant gt ra lady. 

o- ic Spider, Funniest 
thing out: A Orible Jooking fellow, sure 
to make people jump out of their boots. 
Always creates an excitement, 





No.€ ieal Wonder, A new 
reed instrument, on which any tune may 
be played. or sound imitated, from the 
wau! of acat to a Punch and Ju 4 show. 

Oo. older Water- *ro- 
duces ¢ ear, mA n letters, b: imply dip- 
wate Lasts f« 1 
Lg Payrt tbamsg seven aetinian shown in 
cuts, and wilt be sent in neat cabinet, post 
paid, for25 cts. At retail thes would cost 
$1. We make this reduction to obtain new 
names for our Fali Catalogues, Postage 
stamps taken same as cash, Address, 























Eureka Trick & Novelty Co., 
P.O Box 4614. 


39 Ann St., N.Y. 
























For the Companion, 


HE MEDAL SCHOLAR. 


“T’'ll win it this year, I’m determined to win,” 

So she plodded on school-ward, through thick and 
through thin, 

Through the cold winter snow, sick or well, in the heat, 

Undaunted of will and unwearied of feet. 


"Twas study and study, till late in the night, 

"PT was books in the gloaming, and books in the light, 
E’en in sleep one might hear her the struggle begin, 
“T’Ll win it this year, I’m determined to win.” 

Her step became slow and her eye lost its fire, 

But nothing could weaken the ruling desire; 

It governed both conscience and will, and becaime 

A motto of daring, a watchword of fame, 


She won; but the price—was it worthy the fight? 


There hung the gold medal, her pride and delight, 

*T said [ would win it,” and faint with the strife, 

She sank in her seat, as one weary of life. 

For days and for months there was anguish and dread, 

And schoolmates and friends went with tears from her 
bed 


For she muttered right on, with a voice changed and thin, 
“Til win it this year, I’m determined to win.” 


Alas! in the darkness the medal was hung, 

No longer its praises were chanted and sung, 

Aud friends too unwise, who had urged her along, 
Shrank back from her ceaseless, monotonous song, 
And never again will the overwrought brain 

Be conscious of joy, or of anguish or pain, 

For the bright merry school-girl, who won in the strife, 


Exchanyed for a medal her reason and life. 
GARRY Moss. 
_— ~7o - — 
For the Companion, 
A TIMELY TALK. 

It is a rare wisdom to know when to address 
judiciously another person upon his religious 
welfare, All personal allusions of this kind 
should be made modestly and quietly, and the 
consequences left with God, Here is an instance 
in which the result of a serious conversation was 
all that could be desired: 

Two New York merchants lived near neigh- | 
bors in the environs of the city, and rode to and { 
from their business in the morning and evening 
trains. They saw each other every day, but 
were not intimate friends, and were very sel- 
dom together. One was a religious man, and 
the other was not. k 

One day it happened that they occupied the 
same seat in the car. They fell into talk on 
business matters, discussed the general condition 
and prospects of trade, and then spoke of their 
personal successes. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 27, 1878, 











destinies have turned, for this world and the! 
next. Spoken at the right moment, it has saved 
multitudes from disgrace, from ruin—yes, from 
an endless hell! 
The splendid career of Joseph turned on the 
prompt ‘‘no,” spoken at the very nick of time. | 
‘How can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?” saved him from the dizzy edge of 
the precipice. 
Daniel might easily have said to himself, ‘‘Oh, 
everybody about the court here drinks wine, 
and lives high on the king's meat. I do not 
want to be thought queer or Puritanical.”’ 
He dared to be singular. At the end of two 
weeks he had a cleaner countenance and a 
sweeter breath than any of the fast-livers in the 
palace. | 
“So did not I,’ was the motto of this sturdy 
young teetotaller, If he had yielded to the cur- 
rent of temptation, and drifted with it, we should 
never have heard of such a man as Daniel. 


about all day in pajamas, and never think of 
dressing, but on the regular lines the absence of 
the fair will not excuse you. 

The day-time dress is as light as you can make 
it; it may be of serge, alpaca, linen, or blue flan- 
nel, but there is no objection to a heavy melton 
and an ulster overcoat if you are inclined to it. 

But in this climate everybody seeks the thin- 
nest material, and if fashion permitted the dress 
of Adam and Eve before the fall, Iam sure there 
are many who would readily adopt it. Every- 
body sees so much nudity in the East that he 
soon becomes accustomed to it, and is not in the 
least disturbed by sights that would be far from 
en regle in England or America. 


e atin = 
PUNCTUATION. 


Several lessons in punctuation may be taught 
to one’s self by doing what the following sen- 
—— +o - tences require to make them intelligible: 
A TIDAL WAVE. 

Last year an earthquake and a tidal wave | 
swept over the west coast of South America. | 
Towns, shipping and lives were destroyed. A 


Punctuate the following soas to make it true: 


“Every lady in the land 

Hath twenty nails upon each hand; 
Five and twenty on hands and feet; 
And this is true without deceit.” 


captain who managed to save his ship, though 
in the midst of the destruction, narrated the 
events of the terrible struggle, and the Boston 
Journal publishes the narrative: 


Make sense out of this: ‘Lord Palmerston 
then entered on his head, a white hat upon his 
feet, large and well-polished boots upon his 
brow, a dark cloud in his hand, his faithful 
walking-stick in his eye, a menacing glare say- 


ing nothing.” 
And see if punctuation will make the following 
poetry any less absurd: 


The captain said his ship lay moored with 
stern next to the rocks, which rose from the 
water in rugged precipices. It was in the even- 
ing, and he had just retired, when he felt a vio- 
lent trembling, and he rushed on deck to see 
what the matter was, 

The first thing he noticed was that everything 
was in motion. The main rail looked as though | 
it was a dozen rails dancing before his eyes. 

Everything alow and aloft that could make a 
noise was rattling and jingling with confusion | 
worse confounded. Every iron hook, every link 
of chain, was in accord with the terrible scene. 

He looked on shore and saw the fire stream- | 
ing from the fissures in the rocks, then whole | 
cliffs topple over and plunge into the sea. 

An old whaler who was on board had been in | 
such an earthquake before, and sang out, ‘‘Now | 


“T sawa pigeon making bread; 

I saw a girl composed of thread; 

I saw a towel one mile square; 

I saw a meadow in the air; 

I saw a rocket walk a mile; 

I saw a pony make a file; 

I saw a blacksmith in a box; 

I saw an orange kill an ox; 

I saw a butcher made of steel; 

I saw a penknife dance a reel; 

I saw a sailor twelve feet high; 

I saw a ladder in a pie; 

I saw an apple fly away; 

I saw a sparrow making hay; 

I saw a farmer like a dog; 

I saw a puppy mixing grog; 

I saw three men who saw these too; 
And will confirm what I tell you.” 


look out for the tidal wave!” | a 
Then he realized that the sea would leave the| 4 FALLEN GENIUS TRYING TO 
shore, sprang forward, gave the orders to stand | RISE 


by the chain, and took control of the compressor | , ' : t 
to his patent windlass himself. A Minnesota paper, the Minneapolis Tribune, 
The ocean began to recede, the stern moor-/| frames a brilliant man’s sad story in this little 
ings parted like pipe-stems, and the ship swung) sanctum scene. There is a moral lecture in its 
violently round to her bow-chains. As the} af sine ot é Seiatiaaiitad: 1 
water swept out, he gave her the chain until he | V@ted picture of a penitent drunkard’s struggle. 
could hold her. | He came into the editorial rooms of the Tri- 
Then, gathering full force, the wave returned | bune a poor, shattered, tattered victim of rum. 
with terrible power. Again he gave his chain | He had been a journalist, published a magazine, 
to the ship handsomely, and while doing t saw | been prosperous and successful, was a college 
a ship hurled by with the speed of a railway | graduate, had been successful in business, held 
train, taking her chains and anchors along as | public office in another State, and had, between 
she went, — ; ; | the ages of sixteen and twenty-eight, lived a life 
Then the tide turnea again. The whole fleet) in itself. 
was now in motion, locked in a deadly embrace;| He had turned from the business of publish- 
their chains and anchors all snarled and tangled | ing a magazine to the travelling representative 








“It has been a lucky year for me,” said the 
elder of thetwo. ‘I suppose I could retire worth 
a hundred thousand dollars. That certainly is 
a competence, and I don’t know as I care for any 
more.”’ 

“Yes, that is enough,’ replied the younger. 
“You are provided for.” 

“TL suppose T am.” 

“For this life. Excuse me, may I ask how 
about the next,—the life beyond?” 

“Oh, I don’t worry myself about that!" 

“But wouldn’t it be wise now to give serious 
thought to what comes after death?” 

“I can see no use in it. 
beyond our control. 
come out right.”’ 

“But isn’t that a rather uncertain trust? I 
would not risk it without inquiry and study. 
Here, if anywhere, we want things plain, and 
the words of Christ have made them so.” 

The merchants parted, to all appearances as 
totally different men as when they met; the 
one with a Divine love in his heart; the other 
taken up with the present life, and with no 
thought for the life of the eternal future. 

No opportunity occurred to renew their con- 
versation. Months passed—and not many— 
before the elder was taken ill. His neighbor 
missed him from the daily trains. He inquired 
after him, but learned of no alarming disease or 
danger. 


These matters are 
I've no fears but it will all 


At length, one day while he was in the city, a 
telegram, sent at the sick man’s request, was 
handed to him in his office, ‘A, is dying, and 
wishes to see you.’ The merchant hurried 
away, and at the earliest possible moment stood 
by his neighbor's bedside. 

“Leould not die,’ the sick man whispered, 
“till I had seen you and thanked you: What 
you said that morning on the cars came up to 
me since I have been confined at home. I've 
looked into it, thought over it and prayed over 
Christ 
My trust and hope are in Him.” 


it. I'm going now,—but going in peace. 
is my Saviour, 
+e 
Tim Powrr or ‘“No.’’—Rev. T. L. Cuyler 
says, “The most tremendous word in the Eng- 
lish language is the short, mighty word no.” 


It has been the pivot on which innumerable | happen to be no ladies on board, you may sit | 


up, yards interlocked, masts and spars breaking | of a wholesale liquor house, and the appetite 
and falling, hulls crunching and crashing one| had grown upon him. Whiskey, he said, had 
another, round and round they went in this| got the better of him, but Dr D’Unger was ex- 

dance of death. | perimenting with cinchonia upon him, and he 


Geneva of Bath going to her doom. Then he 
heard an awful cry, and they said the English 
ship Avon-moor had gone down with all hands. 

When the English ship went down, the cap- 
tain’s wife, three children, nurse, and a visiting 
captain from another ship, all went with her, 
and the captain, being an expert and powerful 
swimmer, was saved with a child in his arms, 
alone, of all that happy company, which a few 
moments before were joining in their evening 
hymn around the cabin organ. The boy was 
dead in its father’s arms. 

The captain said he never expected to save his 
ship, and had it not been for his patent wind- 
ass he could not have done it. By the use of 
the compressor he could control the amount of 
chain to be given, and hold her when it was pos- 
sible. By the old-fashioned windlass he never 
could have given her the ponderous chain by 
manual labor, and she must have been lost. 


ORIENTAL NIGHTGOWNS. 

A correspondent of the New York Times, 
who has been travelling in the China and Ind- 
ian Seas, writes about an article of dress which 
is coming into limited use in this country: 


For sleeping purposes, the night-shirt of Occi- 
dental civilization is unknown, or nearly so, and 
the Oriental traveller may be found, almost in- 
variably, in pajamas. These are nothing more 
nor less than a coat and drawers, both of them 
loose and of light material. 

The latter are gathered at the waist by a 
string, and prudence requires that it should be 
well drawn and securely tied; the former but- 
tons at the neck and down the front to its ter- 
mination at the hips. 

The suit may be of muslin, jeans, light flannel, 
or pongee silk, according to the taste of the 
wearer, and a Chinese tailor may be found in 
every Eastern port, ready to equip you at very 
short notice. 

A great advantage of pajamas is that you may 
wear them on deck or in the cabin at any time 
between eight, P. M., and eight, A. M., and no- 
body takes offence at your neglige costume; in 
most of the steamers rules are posted up to 
regulate the wearing of these garments, and 
limit them to the above-named time. 

After eight, A. M., and till evening, you are 
expected to be dressed in civilized fashion, and 
any violation of the rule will be bronght to the 
notice of the captain. 

On some of the irregular steamers, if there 





He looked up an instant, and saw the noble | iad new hope. 


He wanted work. Would the 
city egitor try to find it for him? He would, 
but cinchonia must work its perfect cure first. 

And then he told the story of his ill-spent life, 
while his nerveless hands and arms trembled in 
| the tattered sleeves of his faded coat. He had 
| anew hope, he said, and felt that there was new 
life dawning upon him. Beneath his old coat 
and dirty shirt there was energy and ability yet, 
he continued, if he could only break loose from 
the evil that had beset him. 

Would the editor like a poem? The editor 
would see after it was written, and then he 
scratched off the following in a legible hand: 

HOPE. 
“Tis a dark, stormy night, yet over life’s ocean 

A meteor bright through the darkness appears, 


As chips that are saved from the billows’ commotion, 
Or stars that shine out through the heart’s bitter tears. 








“And this bright star will guide me while all else is fleet- 


ng, 
While friendship may change and kind fortune fail, 
As I hope for a home where a bright sun is beaming, 
Unknown to a cloud, and ne’er swept by a gale. 


“To the bright star of Hope o’er my pathway now beam- 
i 4 
A guide to my boat over the dark ocean wild, 
When I think of a home where a sad mother dreaming 
So often beholds the loved form of her child. 
“Tommy.” 
Would the Tribune publish it? Yes. He 
would come again, and his case would be exam- 
ined, and he went out, a pitiable specimen of 
ability, education and energy, prostrated by the 
excessive use of liquor. 


$4 





BYRON AND SCOTT. 

| Dean Stanley, discoursing in the Christian 
Weekly upon sick children, tells how a similar 
| physical infirmity soured one boy and mellowed 


; another. 


There were two boys in Scotland who both 
became famous in after life, and many of you 
| have heard of their names. One was Lord 
| Byron, the other was Sir Walter Scott. Well, 
| both these boys had the same kind of misfor- 
tune. 

Both Lord Byron and Walter Scott, from their 
earliest years, were Jame. Each of them had 
what is called a club-foot, or something very 
like it. 

But now what was the different effect pro- 
duced by this lame foot on the two boys? Lord 
Byron, who was a perverse, selfish boy, was 
| made by this club-foot discontented and angry 
with every one about him. 

It went like iron into his soul. 





} 





It poisoned his 


heart. It set him against all mankind, and it 
injured his whole character. 

He had a splendid genius, but amid many fine 
qualities it was a genius blackened and discol- 
ored by hatred, malice, uncharitableness, and 
the deepest gloom. 

Walter Scott, on the other hand, never lost his 
cheérfulness. His lame foot made him turn to 
the reading of good old books, and to the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful sights and sounds about 
him, and he, too, grew to be a great poet and 
the writer of stories which will live in every age 
and in every country. 

But in him the lameness which he had borne 
patiently and cheerfully in childhood never in- 
terfered with his kindliness and his good humor 
to those about him. 

He was a delight to all that came across him, 
and even when he was at last overtaken by 
heavier misfortunes, he never lost his loving, 
generous disposition. 


en eee 

AN ELEPHANT’S REVENGE. 
Elephants have so much sympathy with de- 
praved human nature as to think with Byron, 
“Sweet is revenge.’”’ An anecdote of an ele- 
phant’s revenge, translated from the French, is 
published in the Christian Union. 


Upon one of the plantations was an English 
overseer named Bennett, an exceedingly cross 
and disagreeable man, who was employed by 
the master because of his great capability in 
directing affairs. Upon the plantation was an 
elephant named Dourga, that Bennett greatly 
— and upon whom he often playec mean 
tricks. 

His employer, after reproving him several 
times for his unkindness to the animal, warned 
him that if he carried his tricks too far, Dourga 
would pay him back with interest. Finally the 
time came when Dourga’s patience was tried 
beyond endurance. 

He was in the habit of receiving every morn- 
ing from his driver a huge corn-cake covered 
with molasses, of which he was very fond. One 
morning, as this cake was being carried to him 
on a bamboo hurdle, Bennett, who was passing 
with a pot full of red pimento, threw it upon 
the cake, and then stopped to watch and mimic 
the grimaces made by the elephant when he 
swallowed it. 

The result was easy to see. The poor animal, 
his mouth on fire, passed the day in a marsh 
trying to calm the thirst that was devouring him, 
and to appease the inflammation produced by 
the fiery dose he had swallowed. 

When evening came, the hour when Bennett 
brought the coolies from work, the elephant 
pounced upon him, picked him up with his 
trunk and pitched him headlong ina large reser- 
voir or pond of water, which was thirty or forty 
feet deep. 

Bennett, who knew how to swim, quickly 
swam to the edge. Dourga allowed him to climb 
up the bank, when he picked him up again as if 
he had been a wisp of straw, and threw him 
back in the water. 

This was repeated as many times as Bennett 
attempted to escape, until he was compelled to 
remain in the water, keeping his head up as 
well as he could. 

The affair would have ended with sure drown- 
ing for Bennett if one of the coolies had net 
come to his rescue and forced Dourga away. 

The poor elephant never forgot the injury 
done him, and rarely allowed an opportunity to 
escape to still further revenge himself upon the 
overseer. 

Sometimes he would throw a paw full of sand 
slap in Bennett’s face; again it would be a spout 
of water thrown over him; at another time he 
would be pitched into a cactus bush, from which 
he would get ont scarcely alive, so horribly 
scratched would he be. 

It was impossible to correct Dourga and make 
him behave. The upshot of the whole affair 
was that Bennett was obliged to leave the plan- 
tation, which was not large enough for him and 
Dourga together, and his employer valued the 
elephant more than he did his overseer. 


—— 
SCARING OFF A MOB. 


Among the bravest and most energetic of the 
Silesian noblemen wha gave trouble to Frederick 
the Great of Prussia was Baron Lieben. Once 
upon a time a crowd of riotous peasants came to 
the baron’s castle of Falconberg, making the 
most outrageous demands, threatening to bur, 
kill and lay waste, if their demands were net 
complied with. 


The nobleman retired to his armorial chamber, 
and directed that the deputation be admitted. 
The aggressive peasants to the number of fifty 
or more, well heated with liquor, entered the 
room, and when they were all in, the baron shut 
the heavy oaken door and locked it, and threw 
the key out through the open window; then he 
sat down upon his sofa, with a powder-barvel a 
his elbow, and taking from his mouth a well- 
lighted cigar which he had been smoking, he 
exclaimed, in tones of direand dreadful wrath.— 

“Miscreants, if you do not immediately £° 
down upon your knees and ask my pardon, and 
then go out at yonder window, I will apply ™Y 
cigar to this barrel of powder, and we will all 
to destruction together!”’ 

The effect was magical. The peasants knew 
the old warrior too well to think of doubting the 
truth of his diabolical threat. Down they wen 
upon their knees, sobered enough to ask his pal 
don, and then they went out at the window after 
the key, much preferring the risk of injury f7o™ 
the leap to remaining in the neighborhood of 
that dreadful magazine, wiih the lighted cigat 
of the Baron Lieben in such terrible juxtaposr 
tion. 
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some fly! He must defend himself. 








deep thrust into one little finger! | 
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came in, and then she told a queer little story: 
How four flies looked so nice that she ate them, | 


LE SN 
(CHILDRENS COLUMM . =the 
a and four strawberries wanted to come in, and | 


| 
— they hurt her, and made her so bad that the 
For the Companion. 








wire door punched a hole through her slate-pen- 
cil, and he had on yellow clothes, and may have 
been a Chinaman, or a fireman, or a soldier, or 
dressed for a party, and she wanted him, and 
he—he—he—took his knife and cut off her fin- 
ger, and—‘‘O dear, dear! Mamie will never, 
never take no nuffin again, — no matter how 
much sugar!’’ 

They looked at her poor little finger, and 
found it all swollen and red. They wondered 
and hunted until they found the offended hor- 
net staggering around on the carpet and trying 
to suck the roses there. Harry was going to kill 
him, but Mamie said,— 

“No, let him go out de door again. Dess 


GRANDMA A PRISONER. 


As grandma—dear grandma, the life of the house— 
Stept into her closet one day, 

She left litthe Arthur as still as a mouse, 
On the floor of her chamber at play. 


While she shook out her dresses and smoothed out 
her shawl, 
And straightened the things on her shelf, 
The boy, never dreaming of what might befall, 
Toddled up to the door, little elf! 


ln a twinkling he shut it and laughed in glee, 
«’Qu tant tum out any more!’ 

“Q Arthur, my dear little boy,” cried she, 
“Now how shall I open the door!” 








strawberries dood, flies dood, and no one be bad 


He could not reach to the knob, she knew B so < 
k ‘ ’ but Mamie own self. Let him go, an’ Mamie 


And there was no knob inside, 





And the hall-door was shut! O what should she do! , CTY finger well, and den everyting be dood, an’ | 


“Call—call to your aunty,” she cried. | never naughty no more, amen.’ 


| May HArnes. 
The gay little mischievous laughter ceased, | 
While she stood perplexed in the dark ; | 
As his fun died out and his fear increased, 
O how he did call and hark! | 

| 


“eo 
For the Companion. 
MY LITTLE NEIGHBORS. 


Iam going to tell you about some little chil- 
dren who think they are very much abused. 

Just as they are having a nice time, some 
| grown-up person is sure to come along and say, 
‘Don’t dothat,’? and then of course they have 
to stop their fun, and sometimes it is as much 
as two minutes before they think of anything 
else which they like to do. 


“Now knock at the chamber-door,” cried she, 
“And aunty will surely hear.”’ 

And he knocked, and knocked again for me, 
Beginning to sob for fear. 


I sat aloft in my easy-chair, 
My thoughts on my book intent, 

And though calling and knocking reached me there, 
I dreamed not what they meant. 


Grandma, indulgent as grandmas are, 
Was letting him hammer and shout— 

So I said to myself—and I did not care; 
My nerves at that distance were stout! 


At length I leisurely sauntered down 
And entered the room, when he ran 
Sobbing, and holding me fast by the gown, 
To tell me the story began. 


I caught the words ‘c’oset”’ and “grandma;” no 
more } 
Was needed the whole to relate; 
In a trice I had opened the closet-door, 
And the joy of that moment was great. 


a 


“Now what would grandma have done,” said she, MANIAMAN YY, © 


As he kissed her o’er and o’er, 
“If no one had come to my boy and me 
To open the closet-door?”’ 





}amusing themselves by dipping up water in 
| their hats and throwing it at each other, some- 
body looks out of the window and says, ‘‘Stevie, 
| you’re spoiling your hat.’’ And so they never 


While the tears still flowed from his shining eyes 
Like drops from a brimming cup, 

“What tould ’ou do?” he cried, in surprise, 
“Ou tould wait till me grow up!” 


T. N. L. 
———+0+ -- 





: were left to themselves. 
For the Companion. 


WHAT MAMIE DID. 


There were four flies upon the screen-door. 
They were tired, and hot, and hungry. They 
had been playing ‘‘tag”’ in the sunshine all the | 
morning long, and now came to the door to see | 
if dinner was ready. No one had called them, | 
but they came,—flies do not wait to be called to | 
dinner. 

The table was all set, and no one in the room | 
but Mamie. She was standing in a chair by a 
great glass dish full of beautiful red strawber- | 
ries, with snow-white sugar drifted over them. 
She reached out her fingers and took one—two | 
—three—four. They were so large that it madea| They console themselves by thinking that per- 
deep hole, and Mamie quickly tumbled the rest | haps a larger hat would be a better plaything, 
together, and got down and came to the door. |so Stephen runs into the house and appears 

Mamie did not feel good. She thought the | again wearing his father’s best beaver. Now 
strawberries must be bad. Then she saw the] and then Johnny or Walter hit it a rap, and 
four flies who wanted to get in. She knew her | then Stephen pulls it off and slaps the offender 
mother had not asked them to dinner, and did | with it. 
not want them, but the bad strawberries etd, Presently Uncle John sees them all seated in 
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her ugly, and she took out her slate-pencil and | the middle of the street busily filling the hat 


punched a hole right through the wire screen. | with sand, which they are scooping up in their 
Incame the flies, and with them one much | chubby hands. 
larger than the rest, and very handsome. He| 
had a very stylish, slender look, and wore a! 
bright yellow vest, striped with’black. 
Mamie thought him the prettiest fly she had 
ever seen. She thought he must be a fine sol- | 
dier, or else dressed fora ball. She thought if | 
she could catch him and show him to her motb- | 


| 


er, she would not think of strawberries, or any- | 
thing but the beautiful fly. | 
So the chase began. | 
The fly ducked, and dodged, and buzzed, and 
srew angry, while Mamie knocked down chairs, | 
te re herapron, and broke a castor-bottle. At last, | 
tired and very -angry, the yellow-coated guest 
Stopped on a window to rest. Now was Mamie’s | 
chance, and the same two naughty fingers that 
Stule the strawberries caught hold of the hand- 


By-and-by they all slip into the yard and be- 
gin to pull up the croquet wickets, but even this 
pleasure does not last long, for out comes Miss 


Very ' Clara and gives them each a little shake and 
haughtily he drew his tiny sword, and made aj sends them away. 


Then they all run off to the pump, which is | 


Poor Mamie dropped him and screamed. She | always nice to play with, and while one pushes 
held her hand to her mouth, and jumped and | the long handle up and down the other stands 
cried until mamma and papa and many others | in the stream of water till his feet are well 


| soaked, and strange to say, these unreasonable 


grown-up people are sure tosay, “Don’t,” again. 

I wonder how they would like to be constant- 
ly interrupted and interfered with! At last one 
of the boys gets all tired out with hearing peo- 
ple say the same thing so often, and so he de- 
cides to leave home, and runs off as fast as his 
fat little legs will carry him, but the first person 
he meets stops him and asks what the matter is 
and where he is going. This much-abused 
child takes his fists 
out of his eyes and 
says between his sobs, 
“Going—down to tell 






—papa — that mamma won’t give —me any— 
dried apple!’ And then the telling of his troub” 
les seems to make them worse, for his sobs 
burst out afresh. Who could blame him for 
running away from such an unfeeling mother? 
Susan A. Brown. 








| have a chance to tumble in head-first and get a | 
| good ducking, as they certainly would do if they | She has a watch,—the prettiest ever seen, 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE IMPATIENCE. 


It takes so many hours to make a day! 
It takes so many days to make a ye 
My seventh birthday seems so far 





r 
away, 





near! 


The robins’ nest out in the cherry tree 
Held four young birds,—naked,and waek, 
and small, 
A month ago!—so fast they grew, you see, 
There’s not a robin in the nest at all! 


And yet my eighth, they say, is nowhere | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Xe. 


1. 
LETTER FROM A COUNTRY TOWN, 
Containing thirty hidden masculine names, 

DEAR Srr,—A deep sense of duty, to be frank, at 
the commencement, impels me to write this. Friend- 
ship, like a beacon, radiates to a great distance, and 
is constant in every emergency. Rusty though the 
chain may be, yet it takes but a little rub, as 1 look 
at it, to brighten the links again. 

To come to the practical, abandoning the senti- 
mental, Fredericton is a gay little town, and will 
soon be, the citizens hope, legally incorporated, I 
think, for my part, hurrying the matter is nnneces- 
sary, unless the village is to be sized by counting in 
every barn, old stable, disabled shed, garden trellis 
and wall inside the would-be corporation line. 

I have been reading Faust in my leisure moments, 
but it is, in August, useless to try to more than half 
enjoy, for August, in every State, is hot and sultry, 
you know. 

As there isa most enchanting view from the ho- 
tel, Ishall have to enumerate. The distant hills, 
green and sylvan, useful as well as ornamental, 
land-owners say; the odor, ever sweet, of new- 
mown hay reaches me from the new-cut timothy 
meadow near by; while in the shadow of a stone- 
wall a century old, fern and old mosses thrive and 
luxuriate. If elixir of life can ever be discovered, 
victory may crown the patient searcher here, though 
he be bent and gray. 

Monday I leave for the mountains, where T shall 
write again, ELGik BELL, 
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CENTRAL ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM, 








When they are around the tub of rain-water, | They flew, full grown !—and I’m no bigger now 


| Than when the nest was built that one can see. 
How robins grow so fast, and girls so slow, 

Is very strange indeed, it seems to me. 
| I wonder how ’twould seem to be seventeen, 
And wear long dresses like my Cousin Sue, 


| And winds it all herself,—as I should do. 
| 
| I s’pose I shall be married too, some day, 
As mamma was. I’ve seen her veil and dress; 
They’re in the bureau drawer, laid away, 
She’s saving them for me to wear, I guess. 


I wonder who I'll have! Not Cousin Joe! 
Nor teasing Clare! Maybe my Uncle Tim. 
| My papa is the nicest man I know; 
| But mamia’s very sure she can’t spare him! 
i Joy ALLISON. 
7o 
For the Companion, 


HOW THE BEES RODE TO MILL. 


| In the County of Surrey, England, there are 
great fields of lavender, and roses, and helio- 
tropes, and geranium, where these sweet- 
scented things are cultivated for the perfumers, 

I remember once riding through thirty acres 
of lavender when it was in full bloom. 

Men and women and children were busy cut- 
ting the long stalks on which the pretty little 
purple buds nestle so close together, and piling 
them on the carts to be carried to the crushing- 
| mill and the distillery. 

I think I never shall forget the sweet smell that 
floated over the country, or the hum of the bees 
as they follow the carts all along the 
road, settling down on the lavender, 
and sticking so closely to it that they 
can neither be shaken nor beaten off. 
And so, from their love of these sweet 
flowers, they say there are thousands 
of them crushed in the great mill; and 
I never see the tastily labelled bottles 
of lavender water in the perfumers’ 
stores but I think of my ride through 
that great purple field, and of the 
poor bees’ ride to the crushing-mill. 
n. P- 
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Little boy, at the opening of a spelling-match : 
“Let's start fair, grandmother, You take Neb- 
uchadnezzar aid I'll take cat.” 





From the middle letters in the names of these ob« 
jects, form, by transposition, the name of a certain 
article which is quite a luxury on warm evenings. 


OLIVER. 
3. 
REVERSALS, 
The answer to each couplet is a word spelled the same 
backwards or forwards, 
EXAMPLE: Heroes and hierarchs when they die, 
Thus has reverence placed on high, 
Ans.—Deified. 
Ask you the doctrine I believe ? 
As L reply, this you receive. 
Mountain and valley, great or sinall, 
Cannot define this grade at all. 
When you appeal and I allude, 
Each has taken this attitude, 
This of color is some degree, 
Though quite indefinite it be. 
The verb to do when it was bid, 
This very thing in past time did. 
When naught will sound and none reply, 
What is the state of earth and sky? 
A little measure, man or thing, 
And a note in music to play or sing. 
That without which the world is night, 
And that which alone conveys its light. 
This to woman only applies, 
And most to the dignified, good or wise, 
Worst in the summer, in winter the best, 
Refreshment to labor this hour brings, and rest, 








L. 
Conundrums. 

When do two and two make more than four? 
When they make 22, 

Of what beverages did Julius Casar die? Of Ro- 
man punches administered by Brutus. 

When maya man be said to bea book? When 

| he is a tome (at home.) 
What do men see in the wild, wild waves? Sea 


foams. 
When is a young lady “very like a whale’ ? When 
she’s pouting. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1LcATECHISM™ 
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2. Snow-drop. 
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4. A thorn. 


5. Robe, porte, gant, arbre, eanif, gareon, 
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SLAUGHTER OF THE 

It seems hardly possible 
could spend his life in 
breaking the 


INNOCENTS. 
that an intelligent man 
ruining his fellow-men, 
hearts of wives,and beggaring chil- 
dren, with a full knowledge of what he was doing, 
and yet without the slightest feeling of malice. But 
the fact that there are thousands of intelligent ram- 
aecllers proves that it is possible. Of a like class are 
the wretches who “make a living” by preparing 
poisonous compounds for children. No matter how 
many children they kill; that does not trouble 
them, provided they put money in their own pockets, 
We have already referred to the beautiful-looking 
candies colored with salts of lead! Not less harm- 
ful are children’s stockings colored with dyes into 
which arsenic largely enters. But the most malig- 
nant instance of this kind of wickedness is men- 
tioned in the London Lancet, 
An epidemic resembling erysipelas having broken 
out in England among young children, from which 
»apacket of violet powder, used by the 





many die 
mothers of these children in dressing the latter, wag 
subjected to This powder was found to 
contain twenty-five per cent. of white arsenic,—one- 
quarter of every packet 


analysis. 


was deadly poison! The 
packets were sold throughout the country, and as 
multitudes of people never read the papers, their 
mission of death is doubtless still to some extent 
kept up. These facts show that mothers save their 
children from the wiles of the destroyer only by the 
most intelligent alertness, 

a 

HEALING A SORE. 

Dr. G. F. Waters, of Boston, performed an exper- 
iment upon himself to prove that bicarbonate of 
soda, if applied to 
dued the pain, 


a burn or seald, promptly sub- 
He scalded himself severely ona 
space seven centimetres broad, all around his wrist. 
The application of the bicarbonate immediately re- 
lieved the pain, and if all had gone well, the burn 
would have been cured in a week, 


But the doctor was careless, and permitted his 
eulff-button to cateh and tear the blistered skin, and 
further trouble of the same sort was caused by fric- 
tion on the edge of the cuff. The result was that 
while the rest of the burn was soon cured, the part 
thus torn became a troublesome, suppurating wound, 

Studying the subject, Dro Waters thought that 
possibly vegetable albumen might answer the same 
purpose that animal albumen is supposed to in the 
formation of dermal scales, 

He proceeded to test this theory by removing the 
scab from a portion of the wound, drying the sur- 
face with blotting-paper, and then immediately ap- 
plving the white Juice of the common milkweed 
(Aselepias syriaca 

Space after space of the sore surface was thus 
treated, each portion being allowed to heal auecess- 
ively before the next part was tried. According to 
the depth of the sore, the time of healing varied 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours; bat in each 
fustance new skin formed completely across, 

The doctor states, as to this new discovery, that 
the only essential point is to dry the wounded sur- 
face gently and thoroughly with blotting paper be- 
fore ‘applying the milkweed juice. From the de- 
scription, it appears that, after the juice was ap- 
plie l,and while the healing was in progress, a piece 
of blotting-paper was also used to cover the surface. 


- 
A CHILD’s LEAP. 

Suddenly frightened persons will leap to death in 
leaping away from death. It is seldom that we hear 
of so remarkable an escape as this: 
( Wis.) Sentinel! says: 


A thrilling inet ale nt was witnessed at the Pigeon 
River railroad brid ge, north of this city, on Wednes- 
day. As many of our readers know, this bridge is 
some twoor three hundred feet long, and about sixty 
feet high. About noon on the day mentioned, a Ht- 
tle girl named Mary EFishold started to walk across 
this bridge. When she was about half-way over, 
she saw a freight train coming towards her. She 
Was instantly seized with uncontrollable fright, and 
running to the edge of the bridge, jumped off. She 


The Shagoggan 


struck upon the sand and gravel, sixty feet below, | 
and strange to relate, was not killed. One of her | 
legs was broken, and she was otherwise badly 
bruised, but the doctors say she will fully recover 
from her injuries. 





ASHAMED TO SAY “PUNCH.” 

The “delicate’’ way of doing an unpleasant thing 
is not always the best—as the man found out who 
tried to cut off his dog’s tailalittleatatime. A 
“nice” lady’s way of asking for whiskey is given, | 
with embellishments, in Chambers’s Journal: 





| 
Lord Guillamore could tell a good story with in- 
imitable humor, He used to vary his voice accord- | 
ing to the speakers, and act as it were the scene he | 
was describing, in a way infinitely diverting. Very | 
droll was his mimicry of a dialogue between the | 
guard of the mail anda mincing old lady with whom 
he once travelled from Cork to Dublin, in the old 
coaching days. The coach had stopped to change 
horses, and the guard,a big red-faced jolly man, 
beaming with good-nature and civility, came bus- 
tling up to the window to see if the “insides’’ want- 
ed anything. ‘“Guard!’’ whispered the old lady. 

‘Well, ma’am, what can I do for you?” 

“Could you”’—in a faint voice—“‘could you get me 
a glass of water?”’ 

“To be sure, ma’am; with all the pleasure in life.” 

“And, guard,’’—still fainter—*I’d—hem—I’d—a— 
like it hot.”’ 

“Hot water! Oh, all right, ma’am! 
it’s plazing to you?” 


“Wit a lump of sugar, guard, if you please.” | 


“By all manner of means, ma’am,.”’ 

“And—and—guard, dear,’’—as the man was turn- | 
ing to go away—‘‘a small squeeze of lemon, anda 
little—Jjust a thimbleful—of spirits through it.” 

“Och, isn’t that punch?” shouted the guard. | 
‘“*‘Where was the good of beating about the bush ? | 
Couldn’t you have asked out for a tumbler of punch |! 
at once, ma’am, like a man ?”’ 


a 


THE FURLOUGHED SOLDIER. 

There are far too many furloughed soldiers of the 
sort about which this story is related: “A gentleman 
in a town in Northern New York spied a farmer 
who some weeks ago had sold him some very bad 
hay. The party in question is an active professor of} 
religion, and a most zealous worker for his a 
pocket. 

“The man’s profession and practice being in such 
marked contrast caused the colonel to eye him with 
dislike. When he came up, the colonel char, zed 
him with deception in selling him the hay. The 
skinflint stoutly denied the charge. The colonel 
drew himself up to his full height, : and disd: uinfully | 
said,— 

“ ‘1 am a soldier, sir,—not a liar!’ 

“*So am I a soldier,’ said the 


promoter of 
‘crooked’ hay 





gust. ‘What kind of a soldier are you 

“*L ama Soldier of the Cross,’ said ‘the skinflint, 
with a detestable flourish of the band. 

“<*That may be,’ said the colonel, dryly; ‘but 
you’ve been on a furlough ever since I knew you!” 


* 
A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
it surprises us sometimes that roofers and steeple- 


painters, etc., do not oftener fall. The following 


thrilling incident shows what men in such occupa- | 


tions are liable to: 


The Lewiston Journal says: A few days since an | 


Auburn builder ascended to the top of High Street 
church spire to do some work on the finial. Sud- 
denly he felt nausea, and his head began to swim. 
He was alone, one hundred and fifty feet from the 
ground, on a narrow scaffolding. He had presence 
of mind enough to fall flat on his back on the narrow 
board upon which he stood. He lay there half an 
hour, so far as he knew, swimming in boundless 
ether. Gradually the nausea and dizziness disap- 
peared, and he ventured again to rise, finished the 
work he had begun, and descended, 


epaccnictlipinsiciaians 
ENCOURAGE THE HORSE. 
Farmers’ boys who are learning to manage horses 


may gain two or three serviceable hints from the 
following: 


The horse must be encouraged, never discouraged. 

I never use a whip when driving in carriage or 
loaded wagon; the rein is sufficient. Do not train 
your horse to never allow another to go by; if you 
do, you are likely to have your horse sulk when one 
outspeeds him, The horse isa study, and the rule 
for treating one will not apply to another without 
modification, It is also necessary that the horse 
should understand his driver as well as the driver 
understand him; but remember you cannot change 
the disposition of a horse. Kind 
best antidote; when this fails, you may give up 
hope of improvement. 
- i 


“A CENTURION.” 

The Christian at Work gives this amusing attempt 
to use a big word: “A gentleman the other day 
called to see a very venerable friend of his, whose 
age was an enigma. 
faithful servant, who received his education before 
public schools were heard of. 


oN. 
all right now aguin. He must have been precious 
bad though, or he'd never have had a doctor to see 
him. But, Lor’ bless you, sir, doctors couldn't kill 
him,—not they. Bless you, sir, he’s a wonderful 
man! He tells people he’s only ninety-eight; but 
between you and me, sir, I believe he’s a centurion. 


a 


PADDY’S DESCRIPTION OF A FIDDLE.—It was the 
shape of a turkey, and the size of a goose; he turned 
it over on its back and rubbed it with a stick, and 
och! St. Patrick! how it did squale! 


AT a wedding, recently, when the clergyman | 
asked the lady, “Wilt theu have this man to be thy 
wedded husband?” she, with a modesty which lent 
her bez auty an additional grace, replied, “If you 
please.’ 


A MEMBER of one of the rhetorical classes ina 
certain college had just finished his declamation, 
when the one who had charge of the class said, “Mr. 
——, do you suppose that a General would address 
his soldiers in the manner in which you spoke that 
piece?” “Yes, sir, I do,” was the reply, “if he was | 








scared half to death,” 


THE YOUTH’S | COMPAN NION. 


| principle are the family medicines of R. V. 


| outrivalled all other medicines. 


| icines yet 





| ant Purgative Pellets will give prompt relief; while hi: 


Why not, if | 


“*You! ejaculated the colonel, in a tone of dis- | 
1 a 


treatment is the | = 


At the door he met an old and ; 


T. has been very ill, sir,’ said he, ‘but he’s | 


aor! 





Natural Selection. 
Investigators of natural science have demonstrated be- 
yond controversy, that throughout the animal kingdom 


| the “survival of the fittest” is the only law that vouch- 
| safes thrift and perpetuity. 


Does not the same principle 
govern the commercial prosperity of man? An inferior | 
cannot supersede a superior article. Illustrative of this | 
Pierce, M. D., | 
by reason of superior merit, they have | | 
Their sale in the United 
States alone exceeds one million dollars per annum, while 
the amount exported foots up to several hundred thou- 
sand more. No business could grow to such gigantic pro- 
portions and rest upon any other basis than that of merit. 
It is safe to say that no medicine or combination of med- 


of Buffalo, N. Y. 


If the bowels be constipated and liver sluggish, his Pleas- 


Favorite Prescription will positively, perfectly and per 
manently, cure those 
ity peculiar to females. 


thousand pages, the Doctor has fully discussed the prin- 
ciples that underlie health and sickness. Price $1 50, | 
| post-paid. Adapted to old and young, single and mar- 
ried. Address R. V. Pierce, M. D., World’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Com. 

After Shaving.—Gentlemen who use the razor will 
find Burnett’s Kalliston a most desirable cosmetic. It 
| softens the beard, allays all tendency to inflammation, 
| counteracts the painful effects sometimes produced by 
ap, and prevents roughness and dryness of the skin. 





Before the 4th buy one of those elegant engraved 
Rob Roy Revolvers. VERY BiG BARGAINS. Hundreds sold 
to Companion readers. Every one delighted. Com. 
INDELIBL Pencils. Bestthingfor Agents. Mz riled, 

30 cts. Co.’s Box 141, No. Hampton, Mass. 

FOOT LATHES! | Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 90° 

d app. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 





celing our FINE ART NOVELTIES 
Catalogue sent free. J. UFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


N Elegant a vis carved in polished black 
walnut, sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. Address Bos- 
ton Wood Carving Co., 383 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS, READ THI 
We will pay Agents a salary of $100 pei a and ex- 
| penses, to sell our new and wondeiful inventions. 
Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mic higan. 


HE one ated Photo-Copyi ing House of 
TEN EYCK & CU., AUBL NV. ¥., have just 
issued a Circular to Agents in this i that wipes out all 

| competition atone stroke. Send for it. 

















in Violin box, with bow and a Violin 
Instructor, sent by express for $3.00. 
A. H. Fuller, Box 20, Brockton, Mass. 
ELEPHONE CA RDS. 
Cards, with name, 25 cts. 
alike), 25 cts. 50 Tinted B 
15 ets. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


N ULTITUDES of People require an Alterative 

to restore the healthy action of their system and cor- 
rect the derangements that creep into it. YER 
SARSAPARILLA tones and vitalizes the blood. and 
restores the vigor of health. 


$4. TELEPHONES! 


For short lines my Acoustic Telephone is the best in 
use. I have a test line 1 mile in length that transmits the 
voice with such power as to be heard in all parts of an or- 
dinary room. a for Illustrated Circular. 

. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet ‘Creek, Ohio. 


PIANO Another battle on high prices GAN | 
War with monopolists renewed. 

See Beat {ty’s latest Newspaper for full reply sent free. 
Before buying PIANO — AN read my latest circular, 


Lowest Prices Evy GIVEN. Address 
WAR Daniel. Beatty, W ashington, N.J.,U.S.A. WAR | 


Best & Cheapest <p $3 Press": 


etc. (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 














Meriden, Conr 


PATENTS. _ 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, NoPay. Send for cireular. 


“vores 200 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


| For 25 cents—Flowers, Heads, Birds, &c. 
cents; 40 Large and Fine, $1. 2 Embossed Crosses, ¥ 
fine, cA " .2 cts. Portraits of all the Presidents, 25 cts. 
DEC COMANIE. 300 Assort’d, 25 cts.; 100 Supe- 
rior, we a Your choice of $1 25 worth for $1. 

WALLACE PHELPs & Co., Box 47, Chicago. 








» Superb, 


discovered equals or can compare with Dr. | tre ide. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, for the cure of | fect one, 
as, colds and all pulmonary and blood affections. le arefully rifle: 










weaknesses and general debil- | T 
In the People’s Common Sense | rt 
Medical Adviser, an illustrated work of nearly one | w 


A fine imported Ole Bull Violin, | 


The latest novelty. 25 | 
25 unique Cards (no two | 
1, 15 ets. 50 Scroll (no name), | 





For business, pleasure, young or old 

Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc., 
\ for 2 stamps- KELSEY & Co. | 
» SXCELSTO® Jon: | 
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* target shooting or sel 
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revolvers as stated aly 





\ 
‘leg ivory handle for &3.5 
pearl handle, &4.00 each, 
compan the order 
long range 
cartridges when it i 








be sent by mail for 15 ets. extra. 
you, and will return Ww — 
any respect from our dese1 ne. Add 
ARMS CO., 95 Water St., “Boston, 
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Jonas Whitcomb’s 
R EMEDY. 
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ted this disorder 
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Prepared from a German 
Jonas Whitcomb, 
in his case when ill 
been abandor a 
ly asthmatic cli: i 
hef, and it hi Ss iffecte a 
tains no poisoncus o 
infant may take it) 
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For sale by y tyists every where, 
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Hasa Pad differing from allothers. is 
e, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
T, adapts itself to all posi 
ifthe body, whiic the ballin 
the cup presses back the in- 
testines just_as a person 
would with the finger. With 
light pr € Hern i 

i Fag a ii 







i SENSIBLE & 
t TRUSS 






nieten and nigh 
durable and cheap. 
| EGGLESTON TRU 58 CO. CHIC AGO, ILL, 


| SULPHUR SPRINGS AT ROME. . 


OR SKIN AND BLOOD 
soos HRONIC COMP LAI ah 

A Portable am- 
A Portable Suiphn 
A Portable Foment 
ness and pains, : 


Itis easy, 
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ewiseouan 13:00 
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purposes... 8 00 
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Apply for ciret 
leading physic 1 m 
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° tentee and Maker of the 
| : Cl * pus ont at the 
| ] Tor Ilustrat- 

ed : tion Youth's 
Companion. ae RE E RK’ r S. SMITH, 
Plati Street, New York. 


THE “ WONDER BOX” 


Contains 12 Sheets iP aper, 12 Envelo rl 
1 be pad Pencil, ¢ 1 Motto, 1: 
sae Mottoes, 






Sheets C 
8, 0, omic Cards 40 s 
Pa tter wee yW rk, 1S Decals 
1: essed Pictures, 100 Gilt, Silver nd Fanc 
1 Pe ae ot, 2 Book Marks, 25 vod Splint 
Picture Cards. 3) Scrap-Book Pictures. 61 icle 
ears ee ts.) It amounts at retail to $145. Pestay 
tak J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromificid St., Bost 
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‘YOU CAN 


Even if you have never 
the slightest knowlec ge of Notes, by the « 


‘“Mason’s Charts,” 


est invention of the 


which fit 


nineteenth century, Ina has been 


and successfully tested by hundreds of people who had never played 


| before using it. Children ten years of age can understan¢ 
| principles of these Charts, and teach themselves to play. 
the boy or girl many weary weeks of poundi at the 





dre 





young ladies and young men, and ladies and gentler 


age,ecan acquire the art of playing any accompaniment for sit z = 
accompaniments on the piano for any other musical instrument, in a 
| few hours. These Charts will fit any pianoforte or organ. They are divided into 
These Charts contain all the chords, vi 
The name of every note is plainly m: rked on each Cha 
These Charts were exhibited at the Centen ni 
versally recommended by some of the best musical judges of the wo 
the Editor of the most popular Musical paper in America, says: “ 
They are to Music what tle M 
these Charts have been sold, and testimonials by the thousand receiv: oy 


| that FITS OVER THE KEYS. 
one flat to seven flats. 
on the piano or organ. 


there is a Piano or Organ or not. 


recommend them. WE GUARANTEE PERFECT SATISFACTI 


LEARN TO PLAY 
| te ON THE PIANO IN ONE DAY, 21 


played before, and have not 


KEYs. It is the 


the great expense and tediousness of a long musical training 
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This saves O*x 
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n Tal sto A i 40, 000% t 
“Music Teachers (hemselres praise and 
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ne $175 worth of Choice Music given away absolutely Free, eeu 








usical Album, with $1 75 worth of the choice 
tions from the new and beautiful “Chimes of Normandy, 





| Street, Boston, Mas t is necessary 
| saw this in the Youth’s ; Companion, if you wish our 


&e. We send the Chart by mail, prepaid, for One Dollar. 
enclose 10 cents extra, otherwise we shall send it by express, at your expense. 
our sole reason for making this unparalleled offer is to introduce our wonderfel Chart 

world.as it ts the gr — musical invention of to-day. 






SPECIAL OFFER to every bona fide subscriber of the Youth's Companion. y introduce 
| this most wonderfulinvention at once in every town where this paper reaches. WE 
|LYER to every subscriber of this paper who will buy a 


+3 a Witt CIVE ABSOLUTE- 
ison Ch 





st and latest mu 1 a l tai it se ace 
”«<Traumerie,” ‘Lost Irene,” * Ww Ie En ° £6, Ot 
If you des ve the Mnsic lhem se ont by mail 
This is positive aby no humbug; 
t hont the whole 


The Turner Manvfac turing Co., 93 Water 
that vou mention the date of this paper, and say that you 
Musicai Album, which is intended asa present to subserib= 





ers of the Youth’s Companion, and WILL NOT be sent when this paper is not mentioned, 
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